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MOTECTS YOUR FRO 


FROM DAMAGE 


SELL MORE CANNED FOODS 
WITH THESE 3 AIDS 


“Economy Guide to Better Meals” gives consumers recipes, menus, 
and buying suggestions for 18 economical meals. The 
basic ingredient of a first course, main dish, vege- 
table, and dessert is a canned food—the four canned 
items serving 4 people are available for about $1. 


Sound Film which shows consumers that, penny for penny, 
canned foods give them more food for their money. 


Booklets which tell the economy and nutrition story of 
canned foods. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC, 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN PIVOT 
CHAIN EXHAUST BOX 


In this exhaust box there are no transfer devices .. .no place for the 
cans to crawl, creep or stop .. . every canis exhausted at exactly the same 
time . . . will handle all cans at any speed without jarring or spilling . . . 

designed and built in either steam type with the sprays hitting against 
the side of the can, or water type . . . capacity is unlimited. 


ROLLER VEGETABLE WASHER 
Furnished in any size depending upon capacity tobe 
handled, this machine assures 100% washing 
of tomatoes, beets, carrots, cob corn and 
like products. The rotating action as- 

sures that every point on the food 
surface receives a thorough wash- 

ing from 5 to 10 times during its 
travel through the washer. The 
unit is complete with water spray 
pump to assure and maintain uni- 
form pressure at all times. 


COMPLETE 48 PAGE CATALOG 
IS YOURS UPON REQUEST 


BOX 

WASHER 
A self-contained unit embodying its own 
relay pump to give you high pressure 
washing . . . built to handle any size 
standard box . . . designed to thoro- 
ughly clean your lugs or field boxes .. 
fitted with a removable screen to re- 
move the refuse from the self-contained = 
water supply. Where a hot water wash is desired, 
it can be obtained thrcugh the installation of steam 
coils in the water supply tank. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY Berlin, Wisconsin 


BRINE, JUICE and we 
PULP TANKS 

“atest design brine, juice and pulp 

tinks made from all grades of 

s ainless steel, or Monel metal de- 

vending upon product to be 


Machinery® FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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If you pack tomatoes... 


any of these... 


corn 


beans 


peaches 


pears 


orange or 


il 


grapefruit juice 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and 


vegetables that are packed in cans... 


remember... 


beat 


Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 
manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 
laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 
technicians... fourteen field research offices... 


and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


doubt, many exceptions both as to locality and 

product, but it seems to be generally true that 
acreage is coming comparatively easy this season. A 
situation of this kind all too often proves too much of 
a temptation to a good many canners. While it is per- 
fectly obvious that a plant running at less than maxi- 
mum production has a higher unit cost, it is equally 
true that it’s a costly operation when a plant is over- 
loaded, especially with perishable produce. Unfortun- 
ately, no one has ever yet figured out how to success- 
fully outguess Mother Nature so as to assure receiving 
the desired amount of quality raw product at the can- 
nery platform at the right time. There are, however, 
certain proven ways of cooperating with that fair lady 
that have proven helpful. Good farm practice has un- 
doubtedly proven the most successful to date. Good 
soil, carefully managed to maintain a balanced supply 
of plant foods, produces annual yields of a more uni- 
form quantity and quality. An adequate supply of 
humus is our best insurance against drought. Insects 
have a hard time of it on a well managed farm. All 
of our agricultural experts tell us that when discussing 
the subject of insect control. Dr. George Decker of 
the University of Illinois, foremost authority on the 
coutrol of European Corn Borer, places good farm 
minagement at the top of the list of controls for this 
costly pest. Louis Bromfield has shown amazing re- 
suts in the control of insects through good manage- 
ment of his Ohio farm, once pitifully run down. 


= BETTER GROWERS — There are, no 


ly the same token, poor farm management gives prom- 
is: also of certain definite results—but they are all bad, 
baring lueck—uncertain yields and maturity dates, un- 
even maturity, insect infested produce, to mention but 
a ew, and not to mention the generally unreliable 
ch .racter of the farmer. So it would seem that even 
th ugh some areas and some products might not find 


ac eage coming too easy, it would pay in the end to’ 


we-d out these undesirables. Poor produce, both in the 
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plant and in the can, will probably cost the canner 
more money this year than ever before. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION ?—Getting back to the 
subject of maximum production, we are not going to 
say, as some others have, that the industry is geared 
too high. For it isn’t a fact. With the right kind of 
quality and an active sales and merchandising effort, 
the potential of this great canning industry remains 
practically unlimited. 

Because these elements have been lacking there has 
been a tapering off in demand from the high point 
reached during the war. Until the individual canner, 
then, and the industry as a whole, get serious about 
selling, it should be profitable to keep that production 
equipment in low gear. Buyers are much more pro- 
ficient at cutting your profits than machinery running 
at less than capacity. 


STILL BUSY—Although the convention officials of 
canners, brokers, machinery and supplymen have set- 
tled the main problem of meeting together in Atlantic 
City in 1950 and Chicago in 1951, negotiations haven’t 
stopped there. Together with representatives of the 
National American Wholesale Grocers Association, and 
the National Association of Dairy Industries, Ameri- 
can Medical, Bakers. Automobile Industries, and the 
Hotel people of Atlantic City, headed by Al Skean, 
your representatives conferred with officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad this week in Philadelphia. The 
purpose of the conference was to consider the possi- 
bility of running Pullmans straight through to Atlan- 
tic City. Needless to say, if that could be accomplished, 
a good many people would consider Atlantic City more 
favorably. Another topic of discussion was a reduc- 
tion in rate for groups of 20 people or more, similar to 
the plan adopted by New England railroads. While 
no definite decision was reached, we have been in- 
formed that there is good reason to expect favorable 
action by the Railroad. 
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2 602. pegple (important to you) 


Last year, the third edition of ‘“‘The Canned 
Food Reference Manual”? was published and 
offered to those professional people who influ- 
ence the eating habits of America’s millions. 


The response to American Can Company’s 
offer was prompt and overwhelming. To date, 
12,602 copies of the Manual have been dis- 
tributed, to every state in the union, and to 
51 foreign countries. 


The publishing and distribution of ‘“The 
Canned Food Reference Manual’ is another 
step in the Canco program of disseminating 
useful information where it counts in sales 
and profits to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. {canco) 


@ These are the people who are using 
“The Canned Food Reference Manual” 


Physicians Canco Customers 
Public Health Officials Home Economists 
Dietitians Armed Services 
Nurses Hospitals 

Biologists Libraries 
Bacteriologists Trade Associations 
Food Technologists Government Agencies 
Instructors Universities 
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MECHANICAL SWEET CORN HARVESTERS IN 1948 


A progress report on the mechanical picking of sweet corn by Harvey R. Burr, Secretary of the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau, who has personally observed the operation of at least 50 of these harvesters 


during the past three years, under a great variety of conditions and in several states. 


He, too, has had 


a bit to do with the initial development and later improvements in the machines. 


Last fall, after the packing season was 
over, an attempt was made by an N.C.A. 
committee, to compile an experience rec- 
ord designed to reflect the number and 
kind of mechanical harvesters used, the 
acreage so harvested, the relative effici- 
ency compared to hand picking, the effect 
of planting method on mechanical har- 
vesting, desirable variety characteristics 
and mechanical difficulties. 


While the information thus obtained 
from several states was far from con- 
clusive or complete, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota canners provided sufficient data 
to justify the following summary, and 
which, I believe, may be considered com- 
parable to the experience in other areas. 


Number and kind of mechanical har- 
vesters used in 1948. 


Last season, a total of 131 mechanical 
pickers was used in those two states as 
follows: Allis Chalmers—49; Sargent— 
10; Sargent Converted—33; FMC 1948 
—38; Other—1. 


Projecting these figures over the sweet 
corn producing area on the basis of the 
ratio of the acreage harvested in these 
two states to the total acreage gives an 
estimated total of 350 mechanical har- 
vesters in use during 1948. These figures 
are verified approximately by the number 
of 1949 machines delivered as reported 
by the respective manufacturers. 


Mechanical harvesting production. 


Minnesota reports that 66 machines 
picked approximately 13% of the state’s 
total acreage with an average of 145 
acres per machine. Wisconsin reports 
that 65 machines picked approximately 
10°: of the state’s total acreage with an 
average of 155 acres per machine. 


Effect of planting on mechanical har- 
ves! ing. 

Cpinions appear to differ somewhat as 
to the effect of planting methods on 
mechanical harvesting. There seems to 
be no doubt that drilled corn is easier 
to .arvest mechanically due to the even 
floy of stalks through the picker head 
pro ided the fields are reasonably clean 
anc rows are not too badly ridged due 
to« Itivation and erosion. However, there 
see’ s to be quite a concerted feeling par- 
tic arly in 'the Middle West, that checked 
cor is easier to harvest under present 
wer control methods and that yields are 
pos bly higher due to better cultivation 
anc fewer weeds. 


T: < delivered at Tri-State Canners School, 
Mar 1 17, 1949. 
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Relative efficiency as compared with 
hand picking. 

Not too much nor too specific informa- 
tion is available on this important factor. 
Opinions of relative efficiency varied 
among those reporting from a gain of 
7% over hand picking to a loss of 43%. 
The wide variation can no doubt be par- 
tially explained by variation in the effi- 
ciency of hand picking crews and by the 
wide variation in field conditions. Sev- 
eral instances were reported where gross 
tons picked per acre by machine were 
equal to or greater than hand picking 
where the fields were divided into 8 or 
10 row sections and picked alternately. 


Efficiency based on 100 ear tests. 


Again a limited number of reports 
were available for comparison. These 
reports showed a loss of usable ears of 
from 00-20% and bruising of from 3- 
50%. 


Mechanical difficulties. 


No major weaknesses developed al- 
though on the FMC 1948 harvester it 
was apparent that certain portions oi 
the frame, fan and auger assemblies 
were too light for this year’s heavy stalk 
and foliage growth. Most delays reported 
were of a minor nature but these can be 
very aggravating and time consuming 
and should receive attention in new 
models developed for 1949. 


Desirable plant characteristics for 
mechanical harvesting. 


Canners are of necessity going to be 
very reluctant to suggest, to seedsmen, 
changes in plant characteristics which 
might mean the sacrifice of quality or 
yield, in a particular locality. In at- 
tempting to obtain from canners, sugges- 
tions as to desirable plant characteris- 
tics, some apparently consider only one 
or more factors as being important. 
Some hesitate to suggest any criteria for 
the reason stated above and some even 
take the negative position and enumerate 
the characteristics that sweet corn plants 
should not have. However, plant charac- 
teristics on which suggestions have been 
noted may be summarized as follows: 

(a) ear diameter (minimum)—1%” 

(b) Shank length—Medium to long 

(c) ear height (to lowest ear)—15” 

(d) amount of husk—medium (should 

be tight) 

(e) stooling—undesirable 

(f) strong stalk and root system—de- 

sirable 


Comparative cost with hand picking. 


From limited information available, 
most canners feel that mechanical har- 


vesting is less expensive than hand pick- 
ing due primarily, so far, to the low pro- 
ductivity of local labor as compared to 
wages, high overhead cost of imported 
labor, and other similar factors. It would 
appear that improved efficiency of me- 
chanical harvesting should tend to in- 
crease this advantage. Estimates of the 
amount of the advantage vary widely 
and the only definite information has 
been compiled by the Corn Canners Ser- 
vice Bureau. This may be summarized as 
follows: 


Min. Max. Aver. 
Cost per ton by machine......$2.00 $5.70 $2.94 
Cost per ton by hand............ 2.00 6.00 3.98 


The above figures were based on the 
reports of 42 companies harvesting 22,- 
652 acres with 104 machines as against 
28,000 acres harvested by hand. 

Prospects for improvement for 1949 

Mechanical harvesters as manufac- 
tured and used in 1948 were only moder- 
ately successful. Reports from indivi- 
dual canners indicated a variation from 
completely unsuccessful to very suc- 
cessful operations. Many factors con- 
tributed to this. Weather conditions 
during the 1948 growing season pro- 
duced, in many areas, heavy stalk and 
weed growth and abnormal stooling or 
suckering. Seed supplies for varieties 
best adapted to mechanical harvesting 
were limited. Weather and other local 
conditions precluded the accomplishment 
of planting schedules which would make 
these varieties available for mechanical 
harvesting throughout the pack. A con- 
tinuing lack of trained operators and 
personnel with “know how” was an im- 
portant factor. 1948 harvesters were 
definitely unable to satisfactorily handle 
fields with heavy stock and weed growth, 
particularly fields yielding in excess of 
4 tons per acre. 


Sweet corn harvester manufacturers 
have carried on, during the 1948 pack, 
extensive research and experimental pro- 
grams leading toward the development of 
more satisfactory harvesting equipment. 
Allis Chalmers engineers are reported 
working closely with canners on the im- 
provement of the functional operation of 
their machine. Food Machinery Corpor- 
ation operated six pilot models of their 
proposed future machine in the field for 
test and experimental purposes during 
the 1948 pack. These machines were 
operated throughout the entire sweet 
corn producing areas and under most if 
not all harvesting and crop conditions. 
From their experience gained in the field 
with these six machines, their engineers 
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AGRICULTURE 


have designed, and are placing in pro- 
duction for 1949, a completely revamped 
harvester. The following comparison, 
showing the differences in the 1948 and 
1949 models, is quoted from a letter from 
FMC. 

“Weight of new machines reduced 
approximately 30%; Height of new 
machine reduced approximately 35%; 
Knife speed of new machine reduced 
approximately 58%; Number of knife 
cuts per foot of corn stalk increased 
400%; Number of gathering chains in- 
creased from two to three per picker 
head; Number of cutter knife blades 
increased 300%.” 

The FMC 1949 machine will consist, 
essentially, of a lower, lighter, more eas- 
ily assembled machine with two six- 
bladed knives replacing the combination 
four-bladed knife and roller, stalk ejec- 
tors at the back end of the picker heads, 
and continuous auger type side elevators 
replacing the combination auger and belt 
type elevators. Those who have seen the 
pilot models in operation were quite fa- 
vorably impressed and feel that the ma- 
chine has good possibilities. Again quot- 
ing from the FMC letter: 

“Our opinion of the 1949 machine is 
that we have a very much lighter, 
more maneuverable unit, capable of 
handling up to eight or nine tons per 
acre, and, while it is still desirable to 
harvest drilled corn, the new machine 
will do a much better job on checked 
corn and is far less sensitive to row 
width or stop bar adjustments than 
were the earlier models.” 


PRODUCTION STATUS 


A letter received from Food Machinery 
Corporation, dated march 7, outlines the 
production status of the machine for 
1949: 


“We are very happy to give you the 
information you desire regarding our 
1949 sweet corn harvester. Production 
of this machine has just been started 
after many months of engineering and 
testing, and it is our opinion that this 
machine is very sound, both mechani- 
cally and functionally. There have 
been several important changes in de- 
sign, one of the main changes being 
that we are incorporating two driven 
six-bladed knives in conjunction with 
an auger-type side elevator. The 1949 
harvester is much lighter and more 
compact shan the 1948 machine, weigh- 
ing apr: oximately 1000 pounds less, 
and the height is reduced about 35%. 
It requires a tractor of around 30 
horse power, and is adaptable for 
mounting on the Minneapolis-Moline 
‘Z’ and ‘U’ tractors and the Interna- 
tional ‘H’ and ‘M’. The new machine 
is a more maneuverable unit than last 
year’s model, and is capable of han- 
dling corn up to eight or nine tons per 
acre. While it is still desirable to har- 
vest drilled corn, the new machine does 
a much better job on checked corn than 
the old model. 


As far as we can tell at the present 
time, there will be enough machines 
available to fill all orders. The price 
is $1850.00 for rear delivery and 
$1950.00 for side delivery harvesters. 

We wish to thank the Corn Canners’ 
Service Bureau for the cooperation 
given us in connection with the devel- 
opment of our sweet corn harvester.” 


TRAINED OPERATORS A 
NECESSITY 


Now the last, and to my way of think- 
ing, the most practical point in this re- 
port has to do with the problem of inex- 
perienced operators. I have observed and 
checked all kinds of results, good and 
bad, that were directly attributed to the 
skill or lack of skill on the part of the 
man in the driver’s seat, or the field 
superintendent responsible for getting 
the job done in a satisfactory manner. 

For instance, I know of three of the 
original 1947 Sargent harvesters that 
have been operated successfully for 
two seasons, even though that model was 
generally considered to be a failure. 

I have also observed several of the im- 
proved Food Machinery 1948 models 
causing trouble and delay due to im- 
proper adjustment and careless opera- 
tors. 

To correct this situation, we organized 
and conducted a series of five operators 
schools last season that provided an op- 
portunity for instruction in assembly and 
adjustment under actual field conditions. 

Like any other new device or machine, 
there are certain skills involved in over- 
coming the great variety of situations 
and conditions under which the machine 
is required to do the job in a satisfactory 
manner. 

To gain this experience and skill dur- 
ing the rush of the packing season is 
certain to be costly and cause delays in 
maintaining the harvesting schedule. 

The machine is not fool proof and will 
always require an operator who under- 
stands the reason and necessity of mak- 
ing certain adjustments to accommodate 
variations in methods of planting, field 
conditions and variety characteristics. 

I would strongly recommend, there- 
fore, that the Tri-States Association, and 
other similar state organizations, pro- 
ceed to plan and conduct a series of oper- 
ators schools again this year, and that 
one or more of your field crew be re- 
quired to attend, provided, of course, that 
you are going to use mechanical har- 
vesters and do not have experienced 
operators available. 


I am sure that the manufacturers of 
these harvesters will cooperate, as it is 
to their interest, as much as yours, that 
this important labor saving machine 
prove its efficiency when the heat is on 
and the rattle of tin cans rolling down 
the runway not only keeps you awake 
nights but provides a symphony of music 
that only a dyed in the wool corn canner 
can enjoy and appreciate. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE FOR 
PEST CONTROL 


One of the new developments in the pest 
control field is the liquid insecticide, ISO- 
TOX Concentrate, containing 20% of the 
pure Gamma Isomer of Hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane. Especially formulated for build- 
ing pest control work by the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation, this new 
insecticide has shown remarkable effec- 
tiveness against a vast majority of build- 
ing, warehouse and house pests. It gives 
superior control of ants, flies—including 
DDT-resistant flies, cockroaches, clothes 
moths, silverfish, bedbugs and many 
other pests. 

The pure Gamma Isomer is the active 
ingredient in the ISOTOX insecticides 
which have given farmers such fine con- 
trol of a wide range of insect pests on 
many crops. It is now available in this 
special formulation for building pest 
control work. 

The manufacturer states this new in- 
secticide knocks down the bugs faster— 
and kills them. It is practically odor- 
less; operators find it pleasant to use, 
easy to mix. It does not irritate when ap- 
plied. People can go into a sprayed 
room soon after and not notice any ob- 
jectionable insecticide odor. It doesn’t 
gum up windows, venetian blinds and 
fixtures in the room. Properly applied, 
it does not stain clothing, wallpaper, car- 
pets, or upholstery. 

ISOTOX Concentrate is used in oil 
base carriers and can be applied by a 
wide variety of equipment — atomizing 
sprayers, HI-FOG Guns or conventional 
mist-type sprayers. It is compatible with 
DDT, chlordane and toxaphene. It is 
noncorrosive to equipment. 

An important advantage to pest con- 
trol operators is its multi-purpose econ- 
omy. It does an effective job of control- 
ling many different pests at low dilution 
rate, and can be used on a variety of con- 
secutive jobs—saving time in prepara- 
tion and cleaning as well as stocking of 
extra specific insecticides. 
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CANNED MILK REPORT 

Evaporated milk production in Febru- 
ary totaled 160,650,000 Ibs., the lowest 
for the month in a decade. Production 
of canned condensed milk in February 
was 10,300,000 lbs., the highest for the 
month since 1930. Production of all dry 
milk items for February except dry 
whole milk was sharply higher than a 
year earlier. 


COLUMBIA RIVER PROFITS 


The Columbia River Packers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., with headquarters at Astovia, 
Oregon, and with fishing and canning in- 
terests extending from Central America 
to Alaska, reports net profits of $8 13,- 
332, or $2.52 a share, for 1948. Sules 
amounted to more than $15,000,000. As- 
sets of the company at the end of the 
year were valued at $10,847,041. 
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RELATED ITEMS DISPLAY 


BOOSTS CANNED FOOD SALES 


Rises in canned food sales from 29 per 
cent to 170 per cent resulted from a 
small display of canned frankfurters, 
baked beans, and brown bread at Blau 
Brothers Supermarket, 2591 Broadway, 
New York City, reports the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. For the display the 
three canned products were stacked side 
by side with the sign: “Try this ECON- 
OMY DINNER (serves 4)—frankfurt- 
ers 58¢, baked beans 19c, brown bread 
28c, total 95c.”’ Weekly cash sales of 
these products rose enough to increase 
annual sales $430 by merely using this 
simple type of display. 

This display was based upon the idea 
that 50 per cent of all purchases are so- 


iy this — 
ECONOMY DINNER 
} 


FRANKS 


BROWN BREAD 


called “impulse sales” which the shopper 
does not plan until after she enters the 
store. This, the grocer believes, makes it 
advisable for displays to suggest menus 
to the shopper who has not yet made up 
her mind. Mr. Blau has found that can- 
nei foods are best adapted to this type 
of display since there is no danger of 
breakage if products are stacked at a 
pr minent place in the store where traffic 
is heavy. 

‘he “Economy Dinner” promotion be- 
ga: after the normal sales of canned 
fro kfurters, beans, and brown bread 
he been measured for three weeks. The 
dis lay was then posted for two weeks 
an’ the results measured in sales-per- 
we: averages. During weeks that the 
dis lay was up, rises over normal weekly 
were as follows: frankfurters 29 
pe: cent, baked beans 33 per cent, brown 
br d 170 per cent. The store’s weekly 
ea) ings for the three products rose sub- 
ste tially above normal earnings. It was 
als. found that sales were stimulated in 
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seven leading brands of baked beans (not 
displayed) by 30 per cent. Shoppers evi- 
dently based their menu plans on the 
display, but often went to the canned 
food shelves to buy their favorite brands. 
Since Blau Brothers carried only one 
brand of canned frankfurters and brown 
bread, sales of several brands could not 
be measured with these products. 

Mr. William Blau, owner of the store, 
believes that “related items” or “menu” 
displays can be used regularly to obtain 
substantial sales increases over longer 
periods. 


FOOD FAIR BRAND NAMES 
CONTEST 


In celebration of its 28th Anniversary, 
Food Fair Stores, with more than 100 
outlets in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, is conducting a month long Brand 
Names Contest beginning April 7. 

The winning contestant and his family 
will receive a three weeks’, all-expense- 
paid trip to Bermuda. Some 2,000 addi- 
tional prizes, valued. at $25,000, will be 
presented to other outstanding entries. 
Included on the list of prizes are: televi- 
sion receivers, refrigerators, radios and 
home appliances. 

The contest will be based upon the con- 
testants’ knowledge of brand names, ad- 
vertised slogans and the benefits of buying 
by brand. Entry blanks may be obtained 
at Food Fair Stores. Prizes will be 
awarded to contestants who correctly 
identify a list of brand names and best 
complete the statement: “I like to shop 
at Food Fair for nationally advertised 
brands because ...” News of the con- 
test will appear in forty-two newspapers 
through the use of two-page advertise- 
ments. Contest winners will be announc- 
ed in May. 

Food Fair Stores, Incorporated, has 
been an enthusiastic supporter of manu- 
facturers’ brands since the first store 
opened in 1921. Food Fair’s initial ad- 
vertisement carried the headline: “Here 
You Will Find All the Famous Nation- 
ally Advertised Brands.” 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY 
GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration has issued revised U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of frozen strawberries 
which supersede those which have been 
in effect since May 17, 1948. The new 


Standards, which appear in the April 2 
issue of the Federal Register, become ef- 
fective May 1, 1949. 


TIN CONTAINERS RECOUP 
WARTIME LOSSES 


(A Banker’s view of the Container 
Industry) 


The partial buyers’ market evident in 
recent months in some types of contain- 
ers may encompass all segments of the 
industry before the close of 1949, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
states in its monthly bulletin, Business 
Comment. 


Glass, paper, and paperboard contain- 
ers appeared to be in relatively good sup- 
ply throughout most of 1948, according 
to the Bank, but metal container output 
fell short of consumer requirements due 
to the continued scarcity of tinplate, 
however supplies of both sheet steel and 
pig tin have undergone definite improve- 
ment in the past year. 

With raw materials in better supply, 
metal container output in 1949 may come 
closer to meeting consumer needs than 
in any year since 1941, the bulletin notes. 


“Despite continued Government re- 
strictions on the use of tin, metal can 
production in 1948 was the largest in the 
history of the industry,” the Bank re- 
ports. “Estimated output of 26.6 million 
units was 6% greater than in 1947 and 
exceeded 1940 production by 44%. Out- 
put of the glass container industry, on 
the other hand, totaled 14.2 billion units 
last year, a 15% decline from the post- 
war peak in 1946. Glass container pro- 
duction in 1948 was still 90% above the 
1940 level, however, a fact sometimes 
obscured because of the downward ad- 
justment which began in the fall of 
1947.” 


The current high level of metal con- 
tainer manufacture has been possible in 
the face of continuing short supplies of 
tin only because of the large-scale devel- 
opment of electrolytic tinplating, Busi- 
ness Comment reports. 


Tin mining is now recovering more 
rapidly, the Bank bulletin continues. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the International 
Tin Study Group, world mine output of 
tin totaled 153,000 long tons in 1948, and 
was running at the rate of 179,000 tons 
annually at the year-end. Production in 
1947 totaled only 114,000 tons. While 
1948 mine recovery remained below the 
levels attained in the immediate prewar 
years, significant progress has been made 
in the important producing areas of . 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. 


Over-all demand for containers of the 
consumer type should be reasonably well 
sustained in coming months, the Bank 
believes. Divergent trends as between 
competitive packaging materials are an- 
ticipated as consumers become more con- 
scious of quality, utility and cost factors. 
Some further readjustment between the 
major groupings is likely, but the indus- 
try at large provides such a broad cross- 
section of consumer end-uses that no vol- 
ume changes of importance can be fore- 
seen so long as general business activity 
and disposable income remain at or near 
present levels. 
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New Juice Blend in Full Production 


Full scale production of Florida’s new- 
est citrus products, “PIN GRA,” a blend 
of grapefruit and pineapple juices was 
begun this season at Bruce’s Juices, Inc., 
pioneer citrus processing firm. 

An extensive nationwide merchandis- 
ing program has been planned for this 
product which J. Adams Bruce, president 
of the firm, said has opened a new mar- 
ket front for Florida grapefruit. 

Initia! planning of the merchandising 
program included selection of “PIN 
GRA” as a brand name for the combina- 
tion of tropical and sub-tropical fruit 
juices and the development of a new size 
container not previously generally used 
in the citrus industry. The brand name 
was adopted after considerable research 
and is derived from the first three letters 
of pineapple and grapefruit. 


NEW CAN SIZE 

The contents of the new can is 912 
fluid ounces. This container has the 
novel feature of not being too large for 
an individual serving yet is ample for 
two. In addition, output of the big econ- 
omy-size 46-ounce can employed in last 
season’s initial pack of the product will 
be expanded. 


The small size can will retail through- 
out the nation at ten cents and less, Mr. 
Bruce said. “PIN GRA” will not be sub- 
ject to the rapid price fluctuations such 
as those which confront the trade in 
dealing with citrus juices. The factor of 
price stability is one of the most desir- 
able attributes of the new blend. 

“On the basis of nearly 25 years of ex- 
perience in the citrus processing indus- 
try, we consider consumer acceptance of 
the first pack of our new blend as noth- 
ing short of phenomenal,” Bruce said. 
“In the first 60 days of production we re- 
ceived orders for more than 50,000 cases. 
This was followed by almost 100 percent 
of re-orders, demonstrating that the new 
product met with consumer approval and 
definitely establishing the public popu- 
larity of the new blend.” 

The blend also served to stimulate in- 
terest in other juice lines and was a fac- 
tor in moving the firm’s pack of other 
juices last Summer at a time when the 
market was glutted in nearly all juice 
lines. 

The blend of Caribbean pineapple and 
Florida grapefruit juices is produced by 
Bruce’s Juices own special process for 
which patents are pending. Pineapple 
juice is extracted from the field-ripened 
whole fruit in Bruce’s plant in Tampa. 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 

Basic points in the firm’s promotional 
merchandising program include extensive 
promotion through the trade and public 
press and a cooperative advertising al- 
lowance whenever the product is included 
in retail store food advertising and mer- 
chandising programs. 
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The experience of Bruce’s Juices with 
extensive test packs last Summer indi- 
cates the supply of raw material for 
“PIN GRA” will be adequate. 

Wartime development of agriculture in 
the Caribbean islands and Central Amer- 
ican countries assures good quality pine- 
apples will be available in quantity from 
such sources as .Puerto Rico, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. A steady 
weekly flow of small ships from all these 
points already has been established with 
Tampa through the banana trade. «In 
addition, Tampa has good connections by 
air with the pineapple producing areas. 


Bruce’s New Combination Juice 


Supplementing the regular weekly 
movement of rail cars by ocean ferry, 
shiploads of pineapples are now arriving. 

The pineapples are trucked from the 
dock to a special waterfilled unloading 
tank at the plant. The tank serves two 
purposes, giving the fruit a preliminary 
washing and facilitating placing it on an 
elevator which carries the pineapples 
into the plant where the juice is ex- 
tracted, and pasteurized in the blending 
process, 

The company is working on a heavy 
backlog of advance orders and its pine- 
apple processing operation is said to be 
the largest ever undertaken in Florida. 


NAMED OFFICERS 


F. T. Seggerman, president of the 
Seggerman-Nixon Corp., New York, this 
week announced that A. B. McNickle and 
F. G. Fredel, both well known in the 
metropolitan food trade, have been 
elected officers of the corporation’s gro- 
cery division, which represents many of 
the nation’s largest canning companies. 


CITRUS COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS WORK UNDER 
THE RMA 


Eleven men of the citrus industry from 
outside government, in a report on its re- 
cent meeting in Washington, recom- 
mended several new fields of work for 
1950 under the Research and Marketing 
Act. These are: 

Marketing. A study of selling costs 
and services of present citrus marketing 
organizations in Florida as a basis for 
developing an efficient and coordinated 
sales program. A study of the influence 
of frozen concentrated citrus juices on 
the price structure and marketing prac- 
tices for canned citrus juices and fresh 
citrus fruits. Demand, price, supply and 
consumption analysis for fresh and pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables. A study of 
factors affecting the demand for citrus 
products. 

Utilization. A search for some method 
of measuring’ increase or decrease of 
“bitterness” in citrus juices during ripen- 
ing and processing of the fruit. Devel- 
opment of maturity standards for all 
citrus fruit so as to deliver fruit of bet- 
ter quality to the consumer and proces- 
sor. Analysis of the data obtained in the 
RMA study of potential food outlets as 
to the relation of one food to another 
and to an adequate diet. Development 
of quantity recipes and other aids to 
institutions for better and greater use of 
foods likely to be in surplus. 


Production. Test of citrus rootstocks 
for resistance to foot rot, gummosis, salt 
tolerance and nematodes. Breeding of 
new and improved varieties of citrus 
fruits. Investigation of soil nutrients for 
citrus fruits. Study of the economics of 
citrus production. 

The committee report urges progress 
reports on RMA research projects at 
frequent intervals, with summary para- 
graphs pointing out conclusions in tech- 
nical papers. It emphasizes the need for 
closer cooperation between industry and 
State and Federal agencies, and coordi- 
nation of research at all levels to avoid 
duplication and inefficient use of man- 
power and money. The report generally 
approves of RMA citrus research under 
way. 


CANNERS SAFETY INSTITUTE 


Wisconsin Canners Association Safety 
Committee, Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission and the State Council of Safety 
are cooperating in putting on a Canners 
Safety Institute, which will be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, on 
Tuesday, April 26. Carlton A. Friday, 
President of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation will preside at the morning 
session, which will begin at 9:15 A. M., 
while O. T. Nelson, Director, Safety & 
Sanitation Division of the State Incus- 
trial Commission, will preside at the af- 
ternoon session, which will get under 
way at 2:00 P. M. A registration fee of 
$3.00 will be charged, which includes a 
noon luncheon. 
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THE EUROPEAN FOOD 
SITUATION 


Western Europeans face the second 
year in their struggle for economic re- 
covery with prospects of a diet far be- 
low pre-war years in quality but within 
striking distance in quantity, the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Administration re- 
ports, 

If Western European production is 
good, food consuniption in the fiscal year 
1949-1950 may be about 2,700 calories 
per person daily, which would still be 
slightly less than pre-war, though possi- 
bly a little better than in 1948-1949. It 
also would be 15 to 20 percent less than 
the U. S. average. 

Bread and potatoes still will comprise 
half the food items on European menus, 
but there will be larger portions and for 
housewives there should be no more 
standing in bread lines and guarding ra- 
tion coupons for these basic items. 

For most of the population in the Mar- 
shall Plan countries, diets will continue 
to be deficient in meat, dairy products 
and fats and oils, as compared with pre- 
war standards. 

‘The target for fiscal 1949-1950 is based 
on a_ predicted modest increase over 
last year in food production in Europe. 
The increase depends, however, on better- 
than-normal weather conditions, which 
in 1948 were unusually good. Mean- 
while, no large reduction in food imports 
by Europe can be contemplated because 
of Europe’s increasing population and 
traditional reliance on imports to provide 
one-third of the food it normally uses. 
The population now is 10 percent above 
pre-war. 

ECA said about $1,311,000,000 worth 
of food, the minimum needed for health 
and working ability, was authorized for 
purchase by Marshall Plan countries 
through ECA-financing during the first 
11 months—April 8, 1948, to March 1, 
1949 — of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

Bread grains led the list with $813,- 
900,000. Next year a decrease of up to 
one million tons, or 10 percent, in total 
bread grain imports by Western Europe 
is expected if the 1949 harvest is as 
larve as 1948's. 

Authorizations for fats and oils totaled 
$225,800,000, of which about $41,000,000 
wa: for inedible products. A 10 percent 
inc ease in tonnage in import of this 
con modity group is anticipated for 1949- 


C her sizeable amounts approved for 
foo items during 1948 were $86,600,000 
for ,ugar and $79,000,000 for meat. Most 
of he meat was slated for shipment 
fro. Canada. There was none from the 
U. 5., except for $11,300,000 worth of 
hor: emeat. 

C it of a total of $73,100,000 approved 
for dairy products, more than $41,000,- 
00C was earmarked for cheese. 

/ ithorizations also included those for 
dry beans and peas, frozen and dried 
ege, dried fruit, rice and orange juice, 
the atter for the United Kingdom’s child 
feeling program. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRAM 


President Paul S. Willis of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America and Dr. 
Allen A. Stockdale of the National Asso. 
ciation of Manufacturers will address 
the 40th Annual Convention of the Fla- 
voring Extract Manufacturer’s Associa- 
— at the Drake Hotel in Chicago May 
15-18. 

Dr. Stockdale, a staff speaker of the 
NAM, will address the convention at the 
opening general session on Monday, May 
16. His topic will be, “The Businessman 
Looks Ahead.” 

Mr. Willis, will discuss the status of 
the food industry, on Tuesday morning, 
May 17. 

Leaders of other associations who will 
speak at the convention are Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers; Ray C. Schlot- 
terer, secretary of the Vanilla Bean 
Association of America; and H. P. Wese- 
mann, president of the Essential Oils 
Association of America, Inc. 

Federal and state legislative activities 
affecting business will be the topic of 
James L. Donnelly of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association: Other trade prob- 
lems—the tax on alcohol intended for use 
in foods and medicine, and the policy of 
the Federal Trade Commission relating 
to delivered merchandise—will get at- 
tention in talks by John N. Curlett and 


.A. H. Sehwietert, respectively. 


Mr. Curlett is vice president of McCor- 
mick and Company and first vice presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Schwietert, 
whose subject will be “General Trans- 
portation Problems,” is traffic director of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Technical papers to be delivered will 
include one by Dr. N. C. Larsen, chief 
chemist of the flavor research division 
of Polak and Schwartz. Discussing 
“Flavor as a Factor in Nutrition,” Dr. 
Larsen will develop the theme that nutri- 
tional value depends upon flavor. 

The convention will get under way 
with a meeting of the board of governors 
on Sunday, May 15. Convention arrange- 
ments are under direction of Dr. Clarke 
E. Davis, Virginia Dare Extract Com- 
pany. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Traffic deaths dropped one percent in 
1948, reaching a total of 32,200 as com- 
pared with 32,500 in 1947, but injuries 
increased eight percent, according to fig- 
ures released by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 

The personal injury total, 1,471,000, 
was an all-time high. The 1947 figure 
was 1,365,000. 

These data are contained in a booklet 
entitled “The Human Race,” fifteenth in 
an annual series of traffic safety publica- 
tions issued by the companies. 

Excessive speed headed the list of acci- 
dent causes in 1948, as it has most re- 
cent years. More than 10,000 deaths 
and more than 338,000 injuries were at- 
tributed to this single cause. 

Youthful drivers, especially those in 
the 18 to 24 age group, cause more than 
their statistical share of both deaths and 
injuries, according to the figures. 

The report, based on official records 
from every state, compares figures for 
1948 and 1947 on the basis of age, sex, 
road and weather conditions, type of 
vehicle, mechanical condition of vehicles, 
type of accident, and many other factors. 
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Members of H. J. Heinz Company’s Research and Quality Control staff are shown 
above as they recently met in Pittsburgh to attend the company’s two-week “school” 
on latest developments in research and quality control methods. Representatives 
from Heinz factories in the United States and Canada attended the conference. Shown 
above are: J. Hudnut of Heinz’ Pittsburgh headquarters; E. N. Higgins of the com- 
pany’s Tracy, Calif., factory; H. Bendle of Heinz in Muscatine, Ia.; F. K. Whitfield 
of the company’s Chambersburg, Pa., factory, and C, L, Rumberger, manager, Re- 
search and Quality Control, H. J, Heinz Company, 
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SENATOR BUCK ELECTED 
CANNON DIRECTOR 


Henry P. Cannon II, President of H. 
P. Cannon & Sons, Ince., Bridgeville, 
Delaware canners has announced the elec- 
tion of Senator C. Douglass Buck as a 
Director of the company. Senator Buck, 
who has been a U. S. Senator (R) for 
the past six years, and was Governor of 
the State of Delaware for two terms, is 
also Chairman of the Board of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of Wilmington. Be- 
sides his banking interests he owns a fine 
herd of registered Guernseys on his farm 
south of Wilmington, where he resides 
with his family. The canning firm is one 
of the oldest and best known in the Tri- 
State area, with asparagus, lima beans, 
red peppers and stringless beans its 
principle items of production. 


ST. LOUIS FOOD SHOW INTEREST 
HIGH 


All indications point to a sell out for 
the Food Distribution Exposition to be 
staged in St. Louis Municipal Audi- 
torium May 30 to June 1 under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association in conjunction with its an- 
nual convention. Harold O. Smith, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation reports that many of the Nation’s 
leading manufacturers of food and gro- 
cery products and equipment have al- 
ready completed arrangements for ex- 
hibits, making it necessary, to enlarge 
space allocations for the Show. In addi- 
tion to food and grocery products, equip- 
ment used in wholesale grocery opera- 
tions will also be featured. The three 
afternoons of the convention will be set 
aside for visits to the Exposition, which 
has greatly enhanced its appeal to manu- 
facturers. 


ALLSTATE ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Allstate Brokerage Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida, has announced the 
election of George B. Plummer and 
James A. Watson, as_ vice-presidents. 
Both Mr. Plummer and Mr. Watson are 
relatively young men but have had 15 
years of uninterrupted experience in the 
brokerage business in the territory in 
which they will work. 


NEW CANNERY READY 


The new plant of the Newport Can- 
ning Company at Newport, Arkansas, is 
now ready for operation and will begin 
with the spring spinach pack. Other 
items to be canned will be mustard 
greens, turnip greens and _ tomatoes, 
When in full operation about 250 people 
will be employed, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL BEGINS 
PITTSBURGH PLANT 


Continental Can Company has begun 
construction of a new can plant at West 
Mifflin, a borough of Pittsburgh. The 
new plant, which will be of structural 
steel frame construction with concrete 
floors and steel deck roofing, will con- 
tain a floor area of approximately 700,- 
000 square feet, in a one story combina- 
tion manufacturing and warehouse build- 
ing, which will be 720 x 900 feet, with a 
second story section for administrative 
offices 60 x 240 feet. The new plant will 
manufacture metal containers and crown 
caps for food, beer, oil and other prod- 
ucts. 


PINAP OFFICIAL RETIRES 


Kenneth Barnes, Secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Honolulu, 
has retired after nearly 40 years of ser- 
vice with the firm. A graduate of Prince- 
ton, Mr. Barnes first went to Honolulu 
in 1909 and shortly thereafter became 
associated with the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company. He is being succeeded by 
James H. Tabor, who has been Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


TRI-STATE DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
on Thursday and Friday, December 1 
and 2. Reservations should be made 
direct with the hotel. 


PFIZER ELECTS DIRECTORS 


John J. Powers, Jr., Secretary of 
Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, New York chemical manufacturers, 
and with the company since 1941, was 
elected to the Board of Directors at the 
annual meeting of stockholders held last 
week. 

Other Directors elected are: George 
A. Anderson, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; John L. Smith, President; 
John E. McKeen, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fred J. Stock, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales; John L. Davenport, 
Vice-President in Charge of Production; 
Albert A. Teeter, retired Vice-President; 
Norman A. Grimm, Manager of the Mid- 
western Sales Region; Maynard E. 
Simond, President of F. Eberstadt & 
Company, Inc.; and Robert P. Serles, 
Palmer & Serles, attorneys at law. 


JERSEY CANNERY SOLD 


The plant of the Farmingdale Packing 
Corporation, Farmingdale, New Jersey, 
packers of tomato products, has been sold 
to the Foster Canning Company, packers 
of dog food. 


VIRGINIA CANNERS ELECT 


S. G. Wimmer, President of S. G, 
Wimmer & Sons, Christiansburg, Vir- 
ginia, was re-elected President of the Vir- 
ginia Canners Association at its 41st An- 
nual Meeting held at Roanoke, March 21, 
Other officers elected are: C. D. Price, 
Luray, Vice-President; and E. C. Fire- 
stone, Troutville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

New Directors elected for a term of 
three years are G. H. Burkholder, Bed- 
ford; J. R. Ashwell, Huddleston; N. H. 
Whitten, Goode; and J. W. Siegfried, Jr., 
Columbia. 

Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, 
Walkerton, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, was the prin- 
ciple speaker of the two day meeting. 


JONES BUYS DE SCHIPPER PLANT 


R. W. Jones, owner of the canning 
plant bearing his name at Arlington, 
Indiana, has bought the DeSchipper Can- 
ning Company plant at Carthage, Indi- 
ana, which will hereafter be known as 
the R W. Jones Canning Corporation. 
Fred Pollitt, for many years with the 
Roach-Indiana Corporation, Gwynneville, 
will be Vice-President and Plant Man- 
ager. The purchase now gives Jones both 
a corn and tomato canning plant. 


FORMER WISCONSIN 
CANNER DIES 
Albert L. Hougen, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Lakeside Canning Company, 
Monitowoc, Wisconsin, died of pneu- 
monia at a hospital there on March 28. 
He was 75 years old. 


NATIONAL CAN CLOSES OFFICE 


National Can Corporation has closed 
its Indianapolis office in the Illinois 
Building. Sales in this territory formerly 
handled by Charles Briner and Ben Mar- 
tin, will now be handled out of the fac- 
tory office at Hamilton, Ohio. 


INCORPORATED 


The Canyon State Canners, Inc., has 
been organized at Douglas, Arizona, with 
a capital stock of $250,000. Directors 
are John K. Penny, Loyd Defenbawgh, 
Ben F. Williams, Norman S. Herring, 
W. Shelley Richey, K. W. Day and Siew- 
art L. Brockman. 


ADDED TO BOARD 


Willard Eliel, executive vice president 
of the College Inn Food Products, ©. 
canners of ready-to-serve food special- 
ties, and Paul F. Tevis, vice president m 
charge of sales, have been elected mem- 
bers of the company’s board of direc‘ors. 
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CANNING TRADE 


To the EXTRA CARE YOU take in making YOUR Product 
the CARE CROWN takes making CANS 


Think of all the endless care You take in making 
Your Product. If it’s Food, you watch your secret 
recipe that gives the distinctive flavor which makes 
Your Food sell. You've worked out special methods 
of guarding quality. You could talk for hours about 
the things You do that your competitors don’t. 

Same way with Crown Cans. We could fill pages 


%* The Crown Creed: “Details Make Perfection, 


but Perfection is no Detail.” 


telling about the special exclusive steps we take to 
make Crown Cans superior to other cans. Why not 
put two and two together? To the extra care You 
give your Product add the extra care we give Crown 
Cans. Give utmost Protection to the Quality you 


strive so hard to attain. 


One of the World’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO «¢ Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 


April 11, 1949 
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CAN COMPANY SUED 


The Oakland Canning Company, of 
San Leandro, California has brought 
suit against the Pacific Can Co., of San 
Francisco, for damages in the sum of 
$398,359. The suit claims that a faulty 
pressure cooker purchased from the can 
company for $35,000 cut the anticipated 
1947 220,000-case pack of the plant to 
less than 100,000 cases. The canning 
company asks $333,227 for this, assert- 
ing the figure represented the amount of 
lost profit as a result of the small pack. 
The suit also charges that the canning 
company built the plant in this location 
at the insistence of the can company and 
on the representation that sewers would 
be installed by the city of San Leandro. 
After construction work started, the 
builders found they would have to spend 
$26,000 for the sewers. 


LIXATE BRINE CUTS COSTS 


Use of Lixate brine in a quality grader 
at Shoreland Freezers, Inc., Salisbury, 
Md. is enabling the company to minimize 
its salt handling and brine making costs 
and to streamline its entire salting oper- 
ation. 

Fully saturated, bacteriologically pure 
and crystal clear, the brine is made auto- 
matically from rock salt in a Lixator 
designed and engineered by the Interna- 
tional Salt Company, Inc. Essentially 
the Lixator consists of a rock salt stor- 
age hopper, a brine-making tank, a filter 
bed of rock salt and a brine collection 
chamber. The hopper, at the top of the 
unit, is completely filled with rock salt, 
which flows down into the tank as the 
salt there is dissolved. Water enters 
through a spray nozzle at the same rate 
that saturated brine is withdrawn. As it 
flows downward it dissolves the salt until 
it becomes fully saturated; the remain- 
der of the salt acts as a filter, so that, 
when the brine reaches the bottom of the 
unit, it is both saturated and free of all 
insoluble matter. From here it is piped 
through the plant to the point of use. 


Lixator is placed next to quality grader at Shoreland Freezers, Inc. plant in 


Salisbury, Maryland. 
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BLACK HEADS MARTIN FOODS 


James H. Black, former Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corporation, and until several 
months ago President of the Sprague- 
Warner Division, has assumed the presi- 
dency of Martin Food Products, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Black has taken 
an option to acquire the capital stock 
of the company. 


G.F. APPOINTS WATSON 


Bruce Watson, since 1946 in charge of 
stockholder relations in the Public Rela- 
tions Department of General Foods Cor- 
poration, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Public Relations succeeding 
Charles B. Coates, who has resigned to 
accept an appointment as Vice-Chairman 
and General Manager of the Citizens 
Committee for reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 


WESTERN PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


The Second Western Packaging Ex- 
position and concurrent conference on 
packaging, packing and shipping, will be 
held at San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium 
August 9 to 12 inclusive. Last year’s 
show attracted over 6,000 executives 
from all parts of the West, and it is ex- 
pected that the 1949 show, at which some 
125 major firms will exhibit, will draw 
an even larger attendance. 


F. A. WILDER DIES 


F. A. Wilder, co-founder of the Pratt- 
Low Preserving Company, Santa Clara, 
California in 1905 and Vice President of 
the firm at the time of his retirement in 
1939, died at his home in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia on March 29, He was 75 years 
old. Mr. Wilder was nationally known 
as a canner and for years was active in 
National Canners Association work, 
serving on a number of committees, as 
also a Director of the Association. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


JOIN NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: E. F. Hatfield, 
Louisville, recommended by Edw. F. 
Leist & Co; R. L. McCormick Co., San 
Francisco, recommended by Mel-Wil- 
liams Co.; McFonnell & Co., St. Louis, 
recommended by Ellis Brokerage Co.; 
Morrison Sales Co., Billings, Mont., rec- 
ommended by Geo. L. Tracy Co. 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


All-State Brokerage Co. of Jackson- 
ville has establised a branch office at Al- 
bany, Ga., under the management of 
George B. Plummer, vice president of 
the company. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Fisher Brothers Co., Cleveland food 
chain, announces the election of Timothy 
J. Conway as president, succeeding the 
late Patrick Brady. 


ALTON APPOINTS 


Alton, N.Y., Canning Company has ap- 
pointed Lestrade Brothers as their brok- 
ers for the metropolitan New York ter- 
ritory. 


NAME CHANGE 


E. L. Cook Co., Inc., Chattanooga food 
brokers, have changed their firm name to 
Cook-Hetzler Brokerage Co. 


BUYS JOBBING COMPANY 


Walton Cunningham and _ associates 
have purchased the business of Robert 
Orr & Co., Nashville wholesale grocers, 
for a reported consideration of $750,000. 
The deal includes Hermitage Coffee Co., 
Fairway Stores of Dickson, and Fairway 
Stores of Nashville, subsidiaries. 

Mr. Cunningham has been associated 
with Robert Orr & Co. for many years, 
and will continue as president of the 
organization. 


GETS OYSTER ACCOUNT 


H. E. Taylor Co., New York, has been 
named exclusive sales representatives in 
that market for the South Bend Oyster 
Co., northwest fish canners. 


NEW ACCOUNT 


Meinrath Brokerage Co. has _ been 
named sales representatives in Chic.g0 
for the Silver Creek Preserving Corp, 
canners of vegetables, with plant at Sil- 
ver Creek, N .Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 3 58 TOMATO BASKETS 
: CORN CAN NING | Our =* made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 


| with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
‘ EQUIP MENT | Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 

best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: = Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 


yur baskets treated with 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION ba PLASTEX HAMPER 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS. SOLUTION to help control 
. flat sour bacteria in toma- 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS. 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, ea useful life of hampers. 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS. Write for Full Information 


SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


5/8 Tomatof Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


THE UNITED COMPANY Portsmouth Virginia 
WESTMINSTER, MD 


LOW COST OF OPERATION 
STEADY SPEED 


ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL. 
DURABLE 


DEPENDABLE These units are equipped with four or six cylind- 

er engines with fly-ball governors. They pro- 

YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY duce power which can be changed to meet the 

i different crop conditions by the movement of a 

DRIVING VINERS WITH THIS convenient lever without stopping the engine. 

POWER. They are especially engineered to meet every 
requirement for Viner Drive. 


| FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING. SPECIALISTS 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN Incorporated - 1924 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
MODERNIZES 


Capacity for production of cold-re- 
duced tin plate and sheet steel is being 
increased at the Gary Sheet and Tin 
Mill of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, a United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiary, by extensive additions of new 
equipment and revision and replacement 
of existing facilities. 

Completion of the program will aug- 
ment plant capacity by increasing yields, 
by increasing operating speeds, and by 
providing more efficient handling meth- 
ods. 

Yields will be increased by adopting 
the use of much heavier coils for process- 
ing than used formerly. Product quality 
of both sheets and tin plate has been 
improved, due to features providing 
closer process control at all steps of their 
manufacturing. Notable changes that 
resulted in production of better tin plate 
included equipping the annealing depart- 
ment with new annealing atmosphere 
processing units, and installation of alka- 
line cleaners on the three existing elec- 
trolytic tinning lines. 

Major installations of new equipment 
were for production of sheets, and com- 
prised: a 54-inch, four-stand, cold-reduc- 
tion mill; a 60-inch, high-speed temper 
mill; a 54-inch electrolytic-cleaning line; 
a 54-inch side trimming and slitting line; 
a 54-inch shear line for cold-reduced and 
another for hot-rolled products; 16 coil- 
annealing furnaces with 56 bases; and 
two 76-inch scrubbing and drying lines. 
Various changes and additions were 
made to the 80-inch continuous hot mill 
and 84-inch, three-stand, tandem cold- 
reduction mill to increase their capaci- 
ties. New additions to continuous coat- 
ing facilities include a galvanizing line 
and a terne coating line. 


LOWER COSTS TO FEATURE 
GROCERS PROGRAM 


Increased operating efficiency in the 
wholesale grocery field effected through 
mechanization of stock handling and im- 
proved selling and accounting proce- 
dures, has led to renewed manufacturer 
attention to marketing through such 
channels, Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association reports. 


Panel discussions on ways and means 
for still further streamlining the indus- 
try’s already low-cost operating over- 
head, he said, will feature the associa- 
tion’s annual convention in St. Louis, 
May 30-June 1 inclusive. The meetings 
to be held in conjunction with the first 
annual Food Distribution Exposition 
staged by the association, will be held 
in St. Louis’ huge municipal Audi- 
torium. 

“Wholesale grocers”, Mr. Smith said, 
“have succeeded in paring down food dis- 
tribution costs at a time when direct 
selling costs have been steadily rising. 
Manufacturers recognizing the impor- 


tance of narrowing the spread between 
farm and consumer food costs are in- 
creasingly turning their attention to the 
traditional wholesaler-retailer marketing 
set-up in formulating merchandising 
policies. The St. Louis meeting, which 
will deal largely with teamwork in dis- 
tribution and meeting consumer demands 
for high quality foods at economical 
prices, is expected to give further im- 
petus to this trend.” 


SUPPORT FOR DRY PEAS 


A price-support program for 1949-crop 
dry edible peas, designed to aid in bring- 
ing about desirable post-war production 
adjustments for the protection of pro- 
ducers and consumers, was announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. The level 
of support will be 60% of the “compar- 
able” parity price as of the beginning 
of the marketing year (July 1, 1949). 
Support will be carried out through 
loans on farm-stored and warehouse- 
stored peas, and through purchase agree- 
ments, as in 1948. 


DRY BEAN SUPPORT 


Price support for 1949-crop dry edible 
beans, at 80% of the parity price as of 
September 1, 1949, will be carried out 
through loans and purchase agreements 
available to producers, the Department 
of Agriculture announced. With the 
1948 crop the second largest crop on rec- 
ord and with a reduction in foreign de- 
mand, supplies are considerably above 
requirements. Since a further decline in 
exports is expected, the support price 
level is being reduced to 80% of parity 
from the 90% level for the 1948 crop. 
Also it is anticipated that large supplies 
of beans will be acquired by CCC under 
the 1948 price support program. 


MARKING AND LABELING 
EXPORTS 


Many countries require imported prod- 
ucts to bear an indication of origin or to 
conform to special labeling and marking 
requirements. There has been a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of foreign coun- 
tries to require imported products to be 
specifically and properly marked. To 
avoid goods being subject at destination 
to customs fines or detention, or even re- 
fusal of admission or confiscation, pack- 
ers and exporters of canned foods should 
know the regulations prescribed by the 
various countries as a condition of entry 
and sale. 


A number of countries have special re- 
quirements with regard to size, promin- 
ence, and form of marking, but the 
legend “Made in U.S.A.” usually meets 
the origin marking requirements of most 
foreign countries. Many exporting firms 
have found it advisable to have this 
legend appear on their goods, particu- 
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larly branded or labeled products. They 
find that this involves only slight addi- 
tion to the standard labels of their prod- 
uct prepared for the domestic market, 
and may relieve them of the necessity of 
later relabeling. Especially in shipping 
to English speaking countries does such 
marking eliminate any question of mis- 
representation. 


A booklet published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, entitled “For- 
eign Marks-of-Origin Regulations” con- 
tains descriptions on how to mark and 
label goods or their containers for export 
to foreign countries. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 
cents. 

This booklet does not cover the details 
of the extensive and varying marking 
and labeling regulations — other than 
marking of origin—applied in many 
countries to special classes of goods such 
as canned foodstuffs. However, upon re- 
quest, the Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., will 
advise exporters of American products 
concerning such special labeling or mark- 
ing regulations on their commodities in 
specified countries. 


DEEP-SEA SHRIMP ON MARKET 


Shrimp with a _ fpinkish-tan colored 
shell are now being widely distributed al- 
though yet a comparative newcomer to 
the seafood markets of the country. 
Their firm white meat is practically iden- 
tical to that of the common shrimp, and 
equally as good. The only distinctive dif- 
ference is the pinkish-tan appearance of 
the shell as compared with the grayish- 
white color of the fresh common shrimp. 
Somewhat firmer meated, it reportedly 
keeps even better. When cooked, the 
shells of both turn red and the meats of 
each take on the same attractive reddish 
tint, deepening to dark red in spots. 

Up until 1948, the “grooved” (or 
“brown” or “brasilian”) shrimp, as they 
are called, made up about 5 percent of 
the total shrimp catch of the country, but 
because they have always been cooked or 
canned, or consumed near the producing 
points, they have not been widely dis- 
tributed and known in the fresh form. 
The first appreciable quantities of these 
shrimp reached the markets in 1948. T- 
day, a large percentage of the shrimp 
reaching some Texas ports is of ‘he 
grooved variety. 

This new source of shrimp has b en 
made possible by larger trawlers wth 
more modern rigging which have enal ed 
fishermen to operate further out into ihe 
Gulf and in deeper waters. Grooved 
shrimp are caught in volume only at 
night. Their name is derived from ‘he 
grooves on their head shells. In mar- 
keted form, however, the heads are \e- 
moved from all shrimp. 

Reports indicate that quantity us«rs, 
who have tried them, are requesting ‘he 
grooved shrimp when they reorder. 
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With CRCO-NEW WAY 


Feed Tables 


Use CRCO-New Way Accumulating Feed . .. When dumping cartons, crates, trays 
Tables anywhere in the plant to assemble or retort crates. Simple in operation— 
glass, tin or other cylindrical containers in a positive in action—nothing to get out of 
single or double line for the next operation order. 


THE Send for new Catalog of Feed Tables, 


agana New York Labelers, Casers and other warehouse 


“THE FOOO:-PROCESSOR: 


equipment. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


URSCHEL Model B CUTTER and DICER 


Specially built for the dicing or strip cutting of root vegetables. Designed for 
large capacity (up to 12,000 pounds per hour). Of the most rigid construction 
it is the most practical machine for dehydration. 


Circular knives cut- ing 

of the slice insure 4 

complete parting of URSCHEL 

available for mak- yaetee Stringless 
ing any size cubes 


or strip cuts. Bean Cutter 


This ‘cutter makes 
clean, square ,positive 
cuts in 14%”, 2” 
lengths. In addition to 
stringless beans it will 


A & C) also cut asparagus, celery, rhu- 
° e barb and peppers. The size of 
s the cuts may be varied within 
K Inc any size desired by simply changing the cutting knives. 
7 - The rotary automatic hopper is of sturdy construction designed to 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. induce the product to pass through the machine without stoking. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


SHIPMENTS—The oft repeated state- 
ment that distributors are buying con- 
tinuously from hand to mouth is clearly 
borne out by the Bureau of the Census 
report of Distributor stocks as of March 
1. As a matter of fact, those figures 
show that distributors aren’t even mak- 
ing replacements since their total stocks 
of the 14 major fruits and vegetables 
are off some 3% from January 1 stocks 
and approximately 17% from March 1, 
1948. In view of this fact, it is inter- 
esting to note that canners’ January- 
February shipments of the five major 
vegetables were one-third greater than 
during the same months of last year. 
These figures bear out the statement that 
although shipments have been small, 
they have been frequent. A comparison 
of those shipments is interesting: 


CANNER SHIPMENTS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Beans 1948 1949 
964.8 1,388.9 
Corn 

1,583.8 2,286.1 
3,309.7 4,904.6 
Peas 

2,043.3 2,290.8 
2,083.3 2,177.3 
4,126.6 4,468.1 
Tomatoes 

Tomato Juice 

1,806.7 2,085.2 
3,210.9 3,974.0 
Grand 15,322.6 20,333.1 


STOCKS —Canners’ stocks of those 
same items are 25% greater than last 
year with beans and peas in better posi- 
tion, and corn, tomatoes and tomato juice 
stocks heavier. 


MARCH 1 CANNER STOCKS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1948 1949 
9,295.4 12,816.3 
Tomato Juice ................ 5,775.5 7,678.6 
36,851.8 45.782.6 


Distributor stocks in thousands of ac- 
tual cases of the 14 major commodities 
were reported as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 
March 1 Jan. 1 Mareh1l 


1948 1949 1949 
Commodity 
Beans, Green & Wax...... 3,461 3,398 3,286 
Corn 8,474 7,881 7,657 
8,959 7,268 6,556 
6,795 5,666 5,217 
Total 4 Vewetables..........27,689 24,213 22,716 
1,555 1,243 1,069 
Fruit Cocktai)* ................ 2,325 2,081 1,983 
6,064 1,974 4,416 
1,439 916 782 
644 1,801 1,994 
Total 2,027 11,015 10,244 
Tomato Juice** ............. 4,400 3,302 3,054 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 2,166 1,240 1,663 
Orange Juice .................. 2,438 1,341 1,785 
Blended Citrus Juice...... 1,064 678 890 
Pineapple Juice .............. 472 1,313 1,443 
Total 5 Fruit Juices........ 10,540 7,874 8,835 


Total 14 Commodities......50,256 43,102 41,795 
* Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 


** Ineludes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70°; tomato juice. 


BEANS—lIt’s quite apparent that even 
with help from the South, there won’t be 
enough green beans to go around. Of the 
total 2,265,000 cases of beans on hand 
March 1, but 1,462,000 were green, of 
which just about one third were in the 
West. Of the 800,000 cases of wax beans, 
nearly three quarters of them were in 
New York and the vast majority are 
described as fancy cut. 


TOMATOES—With possibly the heav- 
iest shipments of tomatoes ever experi- 
enced during the winter months, toma- 
toes are working into strong statistical 
position. With distributors holding about 
a million and a half cases less, total 
stocks are about equal to those of last 
year at this time, except of course, that 
retailers’ stocks are reported lower on 
most all items at this time. 


TOMATO JUICE — Total canner-dis- 
tributor stocks of tomato juice were ap- 
proximately 2 million cases greater on 
March 1 than the same date last year, 
when 3% million cases were carried over 
at the end of the year. While no figures 
are yet available, it must be presumed 
that shipments during March of this 
year were comparatively heavy due to 
the high price of citrus juices. There’s 
little doubt that citrus will continue 
scarce and high throughout the balance 
of the year, thus making room for a 
greater consumption of tomato juice. Re- 
ports are that buyers are carefully seek- 
ing out the better grades and willing to 
pay the price. 


PEAS - CORN—See April 4 issue of 
THE CANNING TRADE for March 1 
stock position. 


BEETS—Shipments of beets the next 
two months equal to those of January- 
February would completely clean up all 
supplies. NCA reports beet stocks and 
shipments as follows: 
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TOTAL CANNER STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS CANNED BEETS 


(Actual Cases) 


1947-48 1948-49 
Carryover, July 1...... 1,825,109 222,516 
Total Supply 5,320,150 4,824,167 
March 1, Stocks........ 1,568,481 743,314 
Ship., Jan. & Feb..... 937,918 723,995 
Shipments, July 1 to 


CARROTS—NCA reports stocks and 
shipments of carrots as follows: 


(Actual Cases) 


1947-48 1948-49 
Carryover, July 1......1,031,631 67,404 
860,249 2,584,990 
Total Supply 1,891,880 2,652,394 
March 1 Stocks.......... 564,547 1,110,897 
Ship., Jan. & Feb..... 270,215 304,685 
Shipments, July 1 to 


APPLES AND APPLE SAUCE—The 
1948 pack of apples and apple sauce and 
the report of stock position as of Febru- 
ary 1 as reported by NCA clearly indi. 
cates a clean up in these commodities. 


PACKS OF CANNED APPLES, 
SAUCE & JUICE 
(Actual Cases) 
Canned Apples 


1947 1948 
(a) (a) 
157,423 : 
Other States .............. 37,457 20,268 
By 2,242,168 1,727,611 


(a) Included in “Other States.” 
Canned Apple Sauce 


Canned Apple. Juice 

189,594 110,748 
Other States 342,885 412,664 
1,180,769 1,181,130 


SUPPLY, STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 
CANNED APPLES 
(Actual Cases) 


1948-49 
1,727,611 
Pebruary 1, Stocks 789,065 
Shipments, June 1 to Feb. 1...... 1,965,896 


SUPPLY, STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1948-49 
Carryover, June 2,579,727 
4,839,920 
February 1, Stocks ...............000 2,449,931 
Shipments, June 1 to Feb. 1...... 4,969,716 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Looking For Deals—Many Can- 
ners To Pack Only Against Firm Orders— 
Buyers Covering Only For Immediate Require- 
ments — Shopping For Tomatoes — Limited 
Packing Beans In Baltimore—Pressure On 
Lower Grades Peas—Fancy Corn Relatively 
Stable—High Fruit Costs Plaguing Canners 
— RSP Cherries Nominal — Fruits Being 
Carefully Watched—Oysters, Tuna Easier. 


_ By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 8, 1949 


THE SITUATION — With the new 
canning season nearing, distributors are 
now on the look-out for “deals”, antici- 
pating that some canners will be making 
price concessions to clear their ware- 
house floors and permit them to con- 
centrate all of their attention on the new 
season’s packs. Aside from citrus juices, 
recent price developments in canned 
foods have been none too bullish. Hence, 
buyers are not generally interested in 
discussing new pack deals, notwithstand- 
ing growing indications that many can- 


ners will pack this season only against 
firm orders. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is consider- 
able variation in distributors’ reports as 
to the current rate of canned foods move- 
ment into consuming channels, but vol- 
ume, on the whole, appears satisfactory 
for this season of the year. Despite the 
usual tightening in the supply of some 
items as the marketing season _ pro- 
gresses, however, buyers are not disposed 
to depart from their policy of covering 
only for immediate requirements, and the 
outlook indicates a continuation of this 
policy, over the next few months at least. 


TOMATOES — While most southern 
canners continue to regard $1.30 as the 
market for standard 2s, it is reported 
that some stocks could be located at 
$1.25. Similarly, on 2%s supplies are re- 
ported available at $1.82%, although 
many holders quote over this figure. Sup- 
plies of standard 1s are light, and 90 
cents to $1.00 is the asking range. Re- 
ports from the midwest indicate that 
canners are still holding 2s standards at 
$1.35, with extra standards 10 cents over 
this figure, and fancy 2s all the way 
from $2.00 to $2.15, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS —Canners in the Baltimore 
area have been packing beans in a lim- 
ited way, with the market for standard 
semi-rounds holding at $1.30 to $1.35 for 
2s and $6.50 to $6.75 for 10s. Packers 
are not expected to be in position to offer 
round pod in any volume for some time 
yet, due to high prices for raw stock. 


BEETS—Canners in the south are of- 
fering new pack beets for immediate 
shipment on the basis of $1.15 for fancy 
2s, both cut and French style. A fair 
inquiry is reported. 


PEAS — While canners are showing 
firm price views on fancy peas, particu- 
larly No. 10s, pressure is still in evidence 
on both standards and extra standards, 
and the market is unsettled pricewise. 
Carryover stocks in canners’ hands, 
while smaller than many in the trade 
had believed, are nevertheless substan- 
tial and will exert a depressing effect 
upon early 1949 pack operation in the 
opinion of many operators. 


CORN—Heavy carryover stocks hang- 
ing over the market continue to make for 
an easy price undertone, and buyers are 
not operating ahead to any extent. Rela- 
tive stability is reported in the case of 


Ficut Mounting Costs 


write for... 


FREE 
“MC CATALOG 


hows complete line of 
»odern machinery and 
-quipment for pro- 
essing, canning and 
vackaging. 
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WITH FMC MODERN MACHINERY 


ALL CAR G1" 
8 
Yes— fills almost every product that can be handled! 
If it were put to a vote, we believe this would be 


nominated the most useful machine for Canners of 
a general line—and for Specialty Canners, too. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER 


With this versatile filler, cans are fed continuously, 
automatically placed in accurate register with the 
filling openings and filled rapidly without spilling. 
Many accessories (such as the Automatic Juicing 
Attachment) are available to widen still further the 
range of this machine's usefulness. 


FILLING ATTACHMENT 


Adding this screw-feed Filling Hopper, makes the 
machine practically automatic, and adaptable for 
filling many specialty products, such as diced and 
sliced vegetables, shoestring potatoes, etc. 


F-401R 


tn ' FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 
Bradford, 1 © Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 


Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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fancy corn, both white and golden, and 
this is particularly true in the case of 
the No. 10 size. 


CITRUS—Some variation in Florida 
canners’ scheduled prices on orange juice 
developed during the week, with 2s rang- 
ing $1.17% to $1.27% and 46-ounce at 
$2.75 to $3.00, f.o.b. canneries. Blended 
juice continues to offer at $1.05 for 2s 
and $2.40 for 46-ounce, with grapefruit 
juice quoted at 87% cents and $1.95, re- 
spectively. Movement of citrus juices 
locally is reported holding up fairly well, 
although it is obvious that the quick- 
frozen concentrates are making heavy 
inroads into the potential market for the 
canned juices. Reports from packers in- 
dicate that continued high fruit costs are 
plaguing the canners. 


RSP CHERRIES—With some 95 per- 
cent of the 1948 pack reportedly already 
cleared from canners’ hands, canners are 
expected to have all holding liquidated 
before the 1949 crop starts going into the 
cans. Currently, the market is nominal 
in the absence of canner offerings, but 
resales from the midwest are reported on 
the basis of $2.50 for 2s and $13.50 for 
10s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Distributors 
are coming into the market for most 
fruit lines only as stocks are urgently 
needed for immediate and nearby re- 
quirements. At the moment, some in- 
terest is reported in cling peaches and 
some inquiry is also reported for cock- 
tail on the part of chains and supers 
which have been featuring this fruit 
since the recent price breaks. On the 
whole, however, distributors still appear 
to be distrustful of the price basis on 
fruits, apparently basing this feeling on 
the expectation that some further forced 
price cuts may develop in a few isolated 
instances, and carry the general market 
downward. 


OYSTERS EASIER — Reports from 
the Gulf note an easier undertone in new 
pack oysters, with canners now reported 
effering the 4%-ounce size at $3.50 per 
dozen, f.o.b. New Orleans. 


OFFER NEW HERRING—Maryland 
canners are running on the new pack 
of herring, and offerings are reported 
this week at $1.25 per dozen for 15-ounce 
tins, with 2s quoted at $2.75. Fillets are 
listed at $1.75 for 9-ounce, and herring 
roe, in 15-ounce tins, is quoted at $3.50, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNA—Weakness in the tuna situa- 
tion crystallized this week in a drop of 
$1.25 per case on northwestern albacore, 
bringing the market to $20, f.o.b. can- 
nery. California tuna packers, however, 
continued to hold their market at $22 
per case for whitemeat halves, with 
fancy lightmeat halves at $17.25 and 
grated at $15.25. Prices for advertised 
brands, however, were higher. 
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SALMON—There was no change in 
the salmon situation during the week. 
Aside from continued softness in chums, 
the market is in extremely strong posi- 
tion, with the better grades closely sold 
up. Sellers expect chums to do better 
when warm weather demand develops 
and resale channels on the higher qual- 
ities dry up. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


First Quarter Volume Over Last Year’s— 
Texas Bean Prices Reach Market — Chum 
Salmon Continues Weak—Price Slows Citrus 
— Tomatoes Routine — Southern Spinach 
Moving—Interest In Asparagus 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 7, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business is rather 
quiet this week in the Chicago market, 
with a fair amount of inquiries for mini- 
mum size replacement orders on various 
items, but no really substantial business 
going on. Most buyers are concerned 
with having their inventories in the best 
possible shape in anticipation of new 
pack merchandise over the next few 
months, and as a consequence, it is be- 
lieved that stocks in wholesalers’ hands 
are being worked down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. Business for the first three 
months of the year, as far as brokers in 
town here go, is believed to have been 
quite good and substantially above that 
of the same period last year, although 
the pace is now definitely slower as far 
as new business goes. 


GREEN BEANS — Prices on Spring 
pack Texas cut green beans have been 
received here this week on a basis of 
$1.25 on No. 2 tins of standard 5 sieve 
cut and $6.00 for No. 10s, with extra 
standard 4 cuts at $1.40 and $6.75, fancy 
4 cuts at $1.50 and $7.25, extra standard 
4 sieve whole beans at $1.80 and $8.55, 
and fancy 3 sieve whole beans at $2.10 
and $10.25. There has been some inter- 
est displayed here in these prices, al- 
though they have been received too re- 
cently to have much idea of the total 
volume of business available. Reports 
from the packing area indicate a good 
crop in prospect, and it is believed that 
there will be some quite respectable busi- 
ness based on this price schedule. It is 
probable the pack will start this week, 
and it is expected that shipments can be 
starting to roll in about another week or 
ten days. Green beans, especially whole 
beans and standard cuts, have been 
cleaned up in the Midwest here for all 
practical purposes for some little time 
now. 


SALMON—The main news in the sal- 
mon market is continuing weakness in 
chums. The generally accepted price 
level for good quality chums now is 
$16.50, with other reports from the mar- 
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ket here of offerings of good quality at 
$16.00, although they are as yet uncon- 
firmed. Tall reds are still offered freely 
at $26.00, with tall pinks at $24.00, and 
%# Puget Sound sockeyes at $21.00. 
There is some little business going on on 
Salmon, but all reports from the trade 
indicate that the item is definitely mov- 
ing very slowly through the distribution 
channels into consumption, and many 
wholesalers report that what movement 
there is, is running into chums, in view 
of the extreme price differential between 
chums and pinks. Meantime reds are 
continuing to be featured in the news- 
paper ads at 59c almost every day of the 
week. 


CITRUS JUICES—There is very little 
business on citrus juice right now as 
prices, of course, have gone up to where 
most distributors are thinking two or 
three times before placing any orders. 
It is understood that orange juice is 
available from Florida at about $2.75 
where the packers have some packed up 
out of earlier fruit. On the other hand 
packers who are operating strictly on a 
current basis say that they would have 
to get at least $3.00, and possibly more 
than that, to come out anywhere near 
even on fruit bought on today’s market. 
Blended juice is reportedly available 
from around $2.60 up to about $2.90, and 
some grapefruit juice is being offered at 
around $2.00. 


TOMATOES — There is some activity 
in tomatoes and tomato products but 
nothing of a substantial nature. No. 2 
extra standards are still reportedly 
available at from $1.35 to $1.50, and No. 
10 extra standards at around $7.25. 46 
oz. tomato juice is reportedly being 
bought at a range from $1.70 to $2.00 
f.o.b. factory, and reports from the trade 
indicate that tomato juice is moving 
somewhat better now, in view of the 
drastic rise in prices on citrus products. 
14 oz. extra standard catsup is still being 
quoted at about $1.25 Chicago, with little 
movement. 


SPINACH — There is some _ steady 
spinach business being done here out of 
the Southern packing districts, with the 
price schedule holding firm at $1.25 for 
No. 2s and $1.60 for No. 2%s, while the 
price on No. 10s in the South has come 
down to about $5.75, based on competi- 
tion with the California price of $5.15 on 
No. 10s. Here again are a fair amount 
of small orders, but very little substan- 
tial business. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —The fruit 
cocktail market appears to have settled 
somewhat at a level of about $3.00 for 
No. 2% choice cocktail, although it is 
not believed that the reduction brought 
on any particularly heavy business. A 
good deal of interest of course is dis- 
played by the trade here in new pack as- 
paragus although as yet no prices have 
been received, nor will any probably be 
received for another few weeks. ‘The 
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trade have been pretty well out of spears 
asparagus for some time, and it is be- 
lieved that the demand will be quite ac- 
tive when prices are named, provided 
they have not risen substantially over 
last year’s level. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Growing Conditions Better—Market Unex- 
citing—Spinach And Asparagus Canning To 
Commence—Tomato Contracting—Fish 
Quiet—Sardine Pack Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 7, 1949 


THE WEATHER —Growing condi- 
tions for crops in which California can- 
ners are especially interested have shown 
a marked improvement of late, with 
March passing out of the picture as the 
proverbial lamb, after having been ush- 
ered in with storm. Warm weather has 
made an appearance and canners are 
having their attention diverted somewhat 
from the serious business of attempting 
to boost sales to that of making arrange- 
ments for new packs. The U. S. Weather 
Bureau is not permitting Californians to 
forget the late winter, however. Now it’s 


official that Southern California suffered 
its coldest winter this year. The com- 
posite mean temperature for the first 
three months of 1949 at Los Angeles was 
51.8 degrees. The previous low for the 
same period was 52 degrees, in 1880. For 


_ 20 straight days in January the ther- 


mometer did not get above 60 degrees. 


FRUITS—There is nothing very excit- 
ing in the canned fruit market and the 
general feeling is that buying will con- 
tinue much as in recent weeks, with or- 
ders or shipping instructions conforming 
closely to the demand. It is also felt 
that few price changes will be made be- 
fore the new season gets under way, 
unless there is a freeze, or some other 
crop disaster. Cling peaches, a major 
fruit item, are in a good position statis- 
tically, with present lists quite firmly 
adhered to. Several canners getting 
$2.60 regularly for choice No. 2s, but 
this item can be had at $2.50. Standards 
are offered at $2.30 to $2.40. The move- 
ment of Bartlett pears has been especial- 
ly pleasing of late, with choice No. 24s 
moving in the rather narrow range of 
$4.10 to $4.25. It would seem that stocks 
of this item promise to be closely sold up 
before new pack is available. Canners 
are showing less concern over the move- 
ment of apricots than a few months ago. 
Holdings of quality pack are not espe- 


cially large, with standards and whole 
unpeeled in the several grades the chief 
stumbling block. Standard halves in No. 
2%4’s are to be had as low as $1.90, but 
the ideas of most holders are consider- 
ably higher. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach 
is due to get under way in Northern 
and Central California within a week. 
The crop has been late in coming on, but 
warm weather of late has produced a 
lush growth. Considerable reseeding was 
necessary in January so the harvesting 
operations will extend over a longer 
period than usual. Prices are running 
a wide range, with some sales of No. 
2%s reported at $1.30. One operator, 
whose brand is advertised nationally, is 
quoting this item at $1.75 and has about 
sold the expected pack. This canner has 
named a price of $1.40 on No. 2s. 


ASPARAGUS—Operations on aspara- 
gus are also expected to get under way 
within a week, but some canners do not 
expect to open their plants before the 
middle of the month. The 1949 amended 
marketing order for both canning and 
freezing asparagus has been adopted by 
the industry, becoming effective late in 
March. Just now the trade is concerned 
over wage questions and prices to be 
paid for the raw product. There have 
been many requests for prices on the 
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new pack, but the large operators are not 
anxious to bring these out at once, pre- 
ferring to get costs settled first. 


TOMATOES—tThere has been consid- 
erable contracting for tomato acreage 
for processing of late, with $22.50 a ton 
the only quotation mentioned, so far. 
Many in the trade seem to feel that this 
price is a little too high. The market 
for last year’s pack is fairly steady, with 
real enthusiasm shown over the move- 
ment of tomato juice. One of the largest 
canners expresses the opinion that the 
juice pack of this firm will be cleaned out 
before the new season gets under way. 
Prospects for a cleanup of tomato paste 
is brighter than for several years. 


SALMON — The canned fish market 
continues rather quiet, with orders con- 
fined to comparatively small lots. This 
is especially true of canned salmon. Dis- 
tributors suggest that this is under- 
standable when Alaska red salmon is 
held as high as $27.00 a case, with $26.00 
about the bottom. A practice not relished 
by some in the trade is the marketing of 
chums, pinks, and some of the less desir- 
able fish under what is called “neutral” 
labels. That is, simply as salmon, with- 
out a name, such as king, pink, chum or 
the like appearing on the label. While 
this is against the regulations, the prac- 
tice is declared to be quite common. 


SARDINES — There are _ indications 
that the 1948-49 pack of California sar- 
dines is in a closer sold-up condition than 
is generally understood. It is still pos- 
sible to pick up stray lots of 1-lb. ovals 
at less than $8.00 a case on occasion, 
but good pack is selling for more. Quite 
a demand has been noted of late for 8 oz., 
with stocks difficult to locate. The pack 
of sardines for the season amounted to 
2,785,207 cases ,made up as follows: 1-lb. 
ovals, 1,106,855 cases; 1-lb. talls, 1,281,- 
647; %4-lb. fillets, 17,307; '-lb. 96’s, 91,- 
157; 8 oz. 48’s, 93,121; 5-oz. 100’s, 151,- 
144, and miscellaneous sizes, 43,976. The 
total output was more than double that 
of the previous year when it was but 
1,354,168 cases. 

The State Legislature is considering 
a bill that would set up a State sardine 
and mackerel advisory committee to en- 
force fish and game regulations. This 
would provide a Minimum size limit on 
sardines of seven inches and 10 inches 
for jack mackerel. Another would 
shorten the fishing season and prohibit 
the canning of sardines in 10-oz. cans 
during the off-season. 


E. H. TEMPLE 


Edward H. Temple, 89, a retired exec- 
utive of the American Can Company, 
died April 1, in a hotel at Vista, Califor- 
nia, where he had been a guest for five 
months. He was a long-time resident 
of Pasadena, California. Surviving is a 
cousin, Miss Mary A. Flynn, of Pasa- 
dena. 
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Shrimp Production At Low Ebb—Deep Sea 
Shrimp On The Market—More Oysters For 
Canneries—Slight Increase In Crab 
Production. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 7, 1949 


SHRIMP—tThere is nothing much to 
discuss about the shrimp situation, be- 
cause production is at a low ebb in this 
section and there is not much chance of 
improvement because small craft warn- 
ings were raised at 4 p.m. along the coast 
from Lake Charles, La. to St. Marks, 
Fla., the weatherman William L. Tilson 
announced. Northeast winds of 30 to 
35-miles-an-hour were expected today. 
These strong winds are caused by a 
minor disturbance in the Gulf and these 
warnings from the weather bureau are 
for small vessels the size of the shrimp 
boats to stay out of the Gulf, so there is 
not much to look forward to in the way 
of shrimp production, as these strong 
winds not only make the Gulf rough but 
the bays as well and all fishing and 
shrimp boats have to tie up to the docks. 

A slight increase of 330 barrels shrimp 
took place last week over the previous 
week, but the canneries recieved 8 less 
barrels shrimp last week than they did 
the previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 1, 1949 was as follows: Louisi- 
ana 425 barrels, including 13 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 496 barrels, includ- 
ing 60 barrels for canning; Alabama 6 
barrels; Florida (Gulf Coast) 6 barrels 
and Texas 179 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 348,120 pounds and 
were approximately 1,489,210 pounds 
less than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 2,117,890 pounds 
less than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi reported that 600 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending March 26, 1949, which 
brought the pack for the season to 377,- 
710 standard cases. 


“DEEP-SEA SHRIMP ON THE 
MARKETS” — The following is quoted 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior: 

“Shrimp with a _ pinkish-tan colored 
shell are now being widely distributed al- 
though yet a comparative newcomer to 
the seafood markets of the country. 
Their firm white meat is practically iden- 
tical to that of the common shrimp, and 
equally as good. The only distinctive 
differences is the pinkish-tan appearance 
of the shell as compared with the gray- 
ish-white color of the fresh common 
shrimp. Somewhat firmer meated, it 
reportedly keeps even better. When 
cooked, the shells of both turn red and 
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the meats of each take on the same at- 
tractive reddish tint, deepening to dark 
red in spots.” 

“Up until 1948, this ‘grooved’ (or 
‘brown’ or ‘brazilian’) shrimp, as they 
are called, made up about 5 percent of 
the total shrimp catch of the country, but 
because they have always been cooked 
or canned, or consumed near the produc- 
ing points, they have not been widely 
distributed and known in the fresh form, 
The first appreciable quantities of these 
shrimp reached the markets in 1948. 
Today, a large percentage of the shrimp 
reaching some Texas ports is of the 
grooved variety.” 


“This new source of shrimp has been 
made possible by larger trawlers with 
more modern rigging which have enabled 
fishermen to operate further out into the 
Gulf and in deeper waters. Grooved 
shrimp are caught in volume only at 
night. Their name is derived from the 
grooves on their head shells. In mar- 
keted form, however, the heads are re- 
moved from all shrimp.” 

“Reports indicate that quantity users, 
who have tried them, are requesting the 
grooved shrimp when they reorder.” 


OYSTERS—A small drop of 243 bar- 
rels of oysters took place last week over 
the previous week as 31,509 barrels were 
produced last week and 32,752 barrels 
the previous week. However, the can- 
neries received 494 barrels oysters more 
last week than the previous week. 

Bad weather has interfered with oys- 
ter production last week because it has 
been raining and strong winds blowing. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 1, 1949 is as follows: 

Louisiana 23,757 barrels, including 18,- 
104 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
5,752 barrels, all for canning; Alabama 
1,857 barrels, including 1,122 barrels for 
canning and Florida (Gulf coast) 143 
barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 10,872 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending March 26, 1949, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 122,646 standard cases. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana had an in- 
crease of 654 pounds of crabs last week 
over the previous week as 81,456 pounds 
were produced last week and 80,802 the 
previous week. 

There is not much to look forward to 
in the way of seafood production as long 
as the weather is unsettled. One day it 
is a pretty sunshining day, then it clouds 
up, blows and rains and then it is cloudy 
and cold. 


VETERAN JOBBER DIES 


David S. Engle, who retired in 1946 
as president of Channon & Engle, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. wholesale grocers, died at his 
home in that city on April 2. He had 
been engaged in the grocery business for 
50 years. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 11-28, 1949—5th Annual Can- 
ners Short Course, New York State 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Mor- 
risville, N. Y. 


APRIL 12, 1949— Annual Meeting, 
Monterey Fish Processors Association, 
Monterey, Calif. 


APRIL 25-29, 1949— National Fish- 
eries Institute, Inc., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 26, 1949—Canners Safety In- 
stitute, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


APRIL 28, 1949—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 8-12, 1949 —12th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 9, 1949—Spring Meeting, Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 10-138, 1949—18th National 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 16-18, 1949—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


MAY 25, 1949—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association, Tides Inn, 
Irvington, Va. 


MAY 29-JUNE 3, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 13-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2........ 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No. 10 7.50 


Ex, Std., Cut Wax, No. 2....1.50-1.60 
New YORK 


Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv....... 8.25 
Sbd., NO. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
TEXAS 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv... 1.75 
4 sv. 1.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 SV. 1.40 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 6.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut No. 2 ........1.15-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 45 
Fey., Sl., No. 246 -75 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 2 
Sliced, No. 2 
Texas, Fcy., Cut, No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
No. 10 
No. 2, Med., Whole, 10/0 
Tiny, 35/0 
CARROTS 
Md., No. 2, Diced .......000-000 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 1.00 
No. 10 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl..... .95-1.00 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W. K., Gold., No. 
No. 10 9.2 5-9, 50 
12 oz., Vac. 1.25 
No. 303 1.20 
Std., No. 1.05-1.10 
No. ....Nominal 
Std, No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 303 1.20 
Nominal 
Std., No. 2 1.05 


East 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 2........ 1.65-1.75 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 
86 ...Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 2 -1.35-1.40 
...Nominal 
Std., No. 2 ..1.15-1.20 
...Nominal 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.60-1.75 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 2 1.10 

PEAS 


MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv. 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded ........ .90- .95 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 


3 sv. 1.30 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.. .95-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2.......... -90-1.00 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2 Fey. J 
1.35 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10, (All Grades).......... Nominal 
MIDWEST, ALASKAS 
No. 2, Fay., 2 GV. 
No, 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. .. 1.20 
3 sv. 9.00 
NorTHWEST, SWEETS 
4 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.10 
POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. 
Fey., Syrupack, No. 2%...........0 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 3, Vac. 1.85 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
Calif., Fey., Now 2 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
Temes, Mo. 1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 


Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1..1.00-1.05 


No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No, 2 1.87% 
No. 2%4 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.45 


Ind., Fey., No. 10 
14 oz., Ex. Std. 
Calif., 14 oz. 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Withdrawn 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 2%4 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Nominal 
CHERRIES 
Nominal 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 3.00-3.25 
12.00-12.50 
PEACHES 


Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2' 


Elbertas, Fey., No. 214 3.50 


No. 10 


12.00 


RS 
Bartlett, No. 24%......4.50 


Std., No. 2% 3.60 
JUICES 

CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 3.90-4.00 
46 oz. 1.85-1.95 
ORANGE 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz 
No. 10 5.50 
2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.45-1.50 
46 oz. 8.25-3.50 
TOMATO 
-2.00-2.10 
Tri-State, No. -95-1,00 
4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2............1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 
OB. 2.10 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
1.50 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 26.00-27.00 
Med. Red. 1's 
Chums, No. 1 
4's, Flat 
SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
Tomato Sauce .... 
Maine, % Oil keyless............9.00-9.50 
SHRIMP, Gutr 
No. 1, Pic., Small ..... .3.50-3.60 
Large ..... 8524.45 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Albacore, Fcy., White, 
20.00-22.00 
Fey., Light 48/%4 -15.75-17.25 
Standard .......... -15.00-16.25 
15.25 


with Quality Protection 
@ Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 
Units---Kook-More Koil equipped 
---for the cookroom, hot-break 
processing, and for juice heating 
supply the ultimate in production 
speed, positive quality control 
and sanitary operation. Con- 
sultnew catalog No. 48 or write. 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, 
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COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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CANNERS!! 


Do you know that 


ALMANAC 1949 


@ will give you a full year of advertising benefit for the one 
small cost - - - 


@ Thatit is used by all of the leading distributors, chains 
and other canned food buyers throughout the country - - - 


That as theindustry’s reference book its ‘‘must’’ contents 
will keep you on their desk every day of the year - - - 


@ That 6,000 copies will carry your advertisement at only 
$100 per page - - - 


1949 issue now in the course of 
preparation. Ready in early spring 


Reserve Space at Once 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Publishers of the Industry's Literature 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE - April 11, 1949 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 


Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp-' 


ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 


either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 


log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 300 Unscrambler with Crate Dump for 
standard round crates for No. 2 cans, with motors and motor 
drives, for 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. A.C., complete with 12’ double 
elevator with motor drive. Machine never off of original skids. 
Brand new. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two 80 hp. HRT Boilers, Ohio Standard tested 
for 125 lbs. pressure, excellent condition; 40,000 gal. Water 
Tower. Hammond Cannery, West Alexandria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—10 Waukesha FCU 4-cylinder Gasoline Motor 
Power Units for Viners. Fine condition, price low. D. E. Wine- 
brenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Pickle Tanks. 41 8’ x 12’ Pickle Tanks with 
Covers and Bases. Fir construction; each tank with six % inch 
hoops. Perfect condition. Used three seasons. 650-700 bu. 
capacity. Mazo Food Products Co., Inc., Mazomanie, Wis. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exh 8s, Bl 8s, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging “equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 


8992—RETORTS: (5) Berlin Chapman, 32” dia, x 4’6” deep, 352¢ working 

pressure. Each $ 135.00 

17 Perf. Metal Baskets with bale handles, exe, cond.  Each..........+ 13.00 
8980—BOOSTER: Standard Knapp Type G-350, with 220/3/60 motor........ 190.00 
8981—BOXER: Standard Knapp for 4 doz. 300 x 407 cans, ser. at “ane 275.00 
8982—CONTROLLERS: (4) Taylor Fulscope pressure recording. Ea 50.00 
8983—CR MACHINE: Jumbo Automatic, Ser. 320R, Model E, 
8984—CRUSH ER: Berlin Chapman Tomato, 3 HP, 3/60, 1140 RPM motor 290.00 
8985—CUTTERS: Corn Ear for corn on cob. Each 335.00 
8986—DEPOSITORS: (2) Wallace & Tiernan ferrons sulphate with motors 275.00 
8987—DISINTEGRATOR: Enterprise, Model D.S.H. Ser. H121, 30 HP, 

220/440 motor, cap. 20 ton 925.00 
8988—FILLER: 5 Pocket Ayars Pea filler #2 cans 625.00 
8989—FILLER: Pocket Ayars, amd 2% CAMS 675.00 
8990—FILLER: Simplex Single Cylinder Chopped Oliver, no motor, Ea. 330.00 
8991—MIXER: Mince Meat, double ribbon 46” x 38” hopper tilts, 90% 

empty, spur gear drive 325.00 
8994—SYRUPER: Judge, 10 valve #2% cans 375.00 


8993—TANK: Stainless Steel, flat bottom, 53%" dia. x 354" He coc 100.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—10 HP Steam Generator A.S.M.E. tested, made 
by Mund, aut. return and control system, gas fired, used less 
than 900 hrs., priced to sell; also a single Filler with Motor. 
Luyat Machinery, P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., St. Peters- 
burg 3, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Pulleys and Shaftings all sizes; Sarco one half 
inch Steam Traps and four Centrifugal Pumps. Reasonably 
priced. The Killian Colbert Canning Co., P. O. Box 6925, Bal- 
timore 16, Md. Telephone: Sykesville, Md. 321-J-1. 


FOR SALE—One New Jersey Automatic Labeler for front 
and back labels on glass jars and tumblers, size up to 2 lbs.; 
capacity 60-75 bpm, complete with all accessories, price new 
over $5,000 will be sold for almost half, we need the room. Also 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle 90 p.s.i., stainless inner 
and out jacket, never used, still crated, will be sold at less than 
list price. Both offers subject to prior sale only. Additional 
information upon request. Adv. 4951, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning machinery and parts; Kraut Knife; 
Machine to set up barrels; American Chain Drive and Bock 
Clutch; Track and Trolleys; Cucumber Cutter; Casers; and 
dozens of items. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —1 Robins Jr. Rotary Tomato and Vegetable 
Washer. Excellent condition. Used about seven months. Will 
sell cheap. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—14 Portland Square Standard Cast Iron Retorts’ 


36” x 36”. All good running condition. American Crab Meat 
Co., Inc., 22-28 T Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—+#2 Townsend Bean Cutter. Ten years old. 


New knife head and roll. $70.00. J. W. Furman Cannery, North-« 


umberland, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—One Hoist and Crane 13 feet 7 inches high, 9 
feet 7 inches arm complete with half-ton Shaw-Box Junion Elec- 
tric Hoist and connections. Martin H. Cope Co., Rheems, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp fully adjustable Labeler up to 
and including gallons; 3 Fitz. Mills S. S. 5 H.P. 3 ph. Exp. Pf. 
Motors; FMC No. 35 S. S. Super Juice Extractor 5 H.P. 3 ph. 
Motor; 10 Vert. Closed Retorts, 42” x 72”; 34 Perf. Steel Bas- 
kets. Fillers: Ayars Pea & Bean Filler; FMC Hand Pac; FMC 
Juice; M & S Pulp. 25 new 100 gal. Seamless Drawn Stainless 
Clad Jacketed Kettles; S. S. Tanks 500, 1,000, 2,000, & 3,000 
gals.; Potato Peeler; Dicers; Conveyors; Agitators; Kettles; 
Tanks; etc. Send for Bulletin A-22. We buy your surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 5833 West Broadway, New York 
12, 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
. or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED—Steam Rotary Dryer for Apple Pomace; also 
have a 14” ram Hydraulic Cider Press for sale. Frank J. Farley, 
Route 4, Lockport, N. Y. 


WANTED—1 - 16 valve Ayars Tomato Juice Filling Machine. 
Quote price and serial number. Adv. 4952, The Canning Trade. 


' WANTED—Steam Exhaust Box in good working condition. 
Capacity about 300 #1 cans. Send details. Neptune Food Prod- 
ucts, Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—1 used Tenderometer, complete, in good condition, 
for single phase, 60 cycle A.C. Advise best price, age, condition 
and where unit may be inspected. Haxton Foods, Inc., Oak- 
field, N. Y. 


WANTED—tTwo Chisholm-Ryder Model F Bean Snippers. 
Adv. 49538, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used #10 Exhauster, disc type. Must be in 
good condition. Snow Hill Canning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. 


BUYER AND FIELD MAN desires to furnish quality string- 
less beans, tomatoes, Irish and sweet potatoes, etc. used by food 
processors. Until recently Purchasing Agent for progressive 
packer of quality canned and frozen foods. Can furnish A-1 
references. Have personal contacts with all important growing 
areas and markets from Florida to New York State. Free to 
travel. Adv. 4948, The Canning Trade. 


YOR SALE—4 TAG controllers, 1” Steam Operated Range 5 
to 20 lbs., for process kettles. D. Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Md. 


\TTENTION—Dog Food Packers and Distributors, unlim- 
ite! fresh horse meat available. We are prepared to pack dog 
an! cat food to your formula. Write for details. Adv. 4950, 
The Canning Trade. 


‘OR SALE—tTractor Trailer, 1944 Autocar Tractor; 30 ft. 
Open Top Trail-Mobile Trailer. Both in good condition, 10 tires 
10-20-10 ply. Excellent for hauling tomatoes, canned foods, 
em ty cans and general freight. Priced to sell. Inspection by 
7 xintment. Mail: Box 245, Aberdeen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen, 

© 267. 


— 


‘’ANTED — For Industrial purposes, Dehydrated Tomato 
So p, Dehydrated Carrot Soup, Carrot Powder, Tomato Powder, 
To nato Sauce, Tomato Puree and Tomato Paste. John Miner- 
. Vir, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, located in Southern New Jersey, 
in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans; can easily be converted 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market; own railroad siding. Inquire: 
John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—A small but very efficient Canning Plant in 
South Georgia. Capacity 500 to 600 cases per day. Complete 
lines for pears, sweet potatoes and turnips. An abundance of 
raw materials, more than adequate labor supply, ample plant 
and warehouse space. All equipment is of welded steel construc- 
tion and in perfect condition. This plant is a money-maker and 
the price of $12,000.00 is far below replacement cost. For par- 
ticulars write: Ray Latson, Quitman, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in Mid-Delaware on 
super highway Route #13 in one of the best farming sections 
in the Tri-States where the soil is especially adapted to growing 
of excellent quality tomatoes, corn, lima beans, etc. At present 
equipped for packing tomatoes. (Some corn equipment available 
if desired). Capacity up to 3000 cases #2 tomatoes per day, 
either hand or machine packed. Equipped with Merry-Go- 
Round for 100 peelers, installed 1947. 125 H.P. Boiler in good 
condition; own water supply. Plenty of experienced peelers and 
other labor. Quarters for imported help when and if desired. 
Priced to sell. Inspection by appointment. Mail: Box 245, 
Aberdeen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen, Md. 267. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced Production Manager, 
eanned and frozen foods. Excellent references. Experience 
includes high speed production lines, quality control, personnel 
and sales. Full responsibility. Would welcome invitation to 
visit plant and have interview with owner. Adv. 4947, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Processor for large Baltimore canning factory. 
Young man familiar with cannery, willing to learn to be pro- 
cessor; steady employment. Adv. 4954, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Booking orders for field grown 
Rutgers now. Shipping May 15 through June. Price $2.50 per 
M, f.o.b. Neosho. Jackson Canning Co., Granby, Mo. 


---FOR SALE--- 


e@ TOMATO JUICE CANNERY e 


Formerly operated by Francis C. Stokes Company 
at Vincentown, New Jersey 


Three principle buildings, several smaller ones and a power plant. _— All equipment in 


for saving, washing, drying, cleaning, cooling and boxing. Automobiles and 
trucks. 


FACTORY SPACE - 25,000 SQ. FT. WAREHOUSE SPACE - 40,000 SQ. FT. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OPERATION 
In the heart of the tomato juice district convenient to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets. 


SUITABLE FOR OTHER INDUSTRIAL USES 
Samuel M. Hollander, Attorney John H. Reiners, Jr., Receiver 
60 Park Place 540 Cooper Street 
Newark 2, New Jersey Camden, New Jersey 
Market 2-1140 Camden 4-7200 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. | 
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-SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


“What did they find when they looked up your family 
tree?” 
“I was a sap!” 


Another good test of blood pressure is to watch a 
man being liberal with the money he owes you. 

She: “I beg your pardon, but you’ve taken my seat.” 

He: “Oh, sorry, I was just keeping it warm.” 


A man is that irrational creature who is always 
looking for home atmosphere in a hotel and hotel ser- 
vice around a home. 


DIFFERENT PRECINCT 


Voter: I wouldn’t vote for you if you were St. Peter 
himself. 

Candidate: If I were St. Peter, my friend, you 
wouldn’t be in my precinct. 


“What’s the matter, Mary?” 

“T’ve got rheumatism in my muscles.” 
“You ought to visit a masseur.” 
“What’s that?” 

“A man who pinches you all over.” 
“Oh, you mean a marine.” 


We’re not surprised that the quintuplets have 
learned to swim, if they all slept in the same bed. 


“Now, John,” said the Judge, “tell us why you in- 
sulted this lady.” 

“Well, y’r Honor, I picked this lady up in me cab and 
took her to where she wanted to go, an’ when she got 
out she gave me the exact change and no more, an’ | 
sez under my breath: ‘you stingy ol’ hen, and she heard 
me.” 

“Perhaps, John, you can tell us just what is your 
idea of a lady.” 

“Well, y’r Honor, I picked up a lady the other day 
an’ took her to her destination, an’ she gave me a five 
dollar bill, an’ me bein’ an honest man I reaches fur 
me change, but she sez: “Aw, t’hell with the chanve, 
go buy yourself a shot o’ gin.’ Now, that’s what I con- 
siders a lady.” 

Old Maid: I hate to think of my youth. 

The Brute: What happened? 

Old Maid: Nothing! 


Wife: Will you be true when I am gone? 
Husband: Yes, but don’t be gone too long. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
’ A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Compeny. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Care Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg ~ Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. cage Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Be:lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Be:lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cor. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., hes., Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K: Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Oe Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. - 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


' POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, nl, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Os Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc:, Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York vg 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ufacluring Chemists Since 4849 


April 


1949 


and Pfizer products 
add nutrition value 
to many foods 


“Is it enriched?” “Does it have vitamins?” 
This is the kind of question that more and more 
nutrition-conscious housewives are asking 

when they go to market. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., with its more than a 
hundred chemicals, helps many a food 
manufacturer, many a processor, many a 
storekeeper to give customers the answers 
they want. 


Here are four instances among many which 
could be cited .. . baker’s bread made with Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers . . . flour for home-baked 
bread enriched with Pfizer Bi-Cap® combining 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and iron. Fruit 

jams, jellies and beverages benefiting from the 
even acidulation assured by Pfizer Citric Acid 
or Pfizer Tartaric Acid in the case of grape 
flavors . . . baking powders of controlled high 
quality with leavening action assured by 

Pfizer Cream of Tartar as the acid ingredient. 


For prices and further information on each 

of these chemicals, write Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
630 Flushing Ave., Brocklyn 6, N. Y.; 

211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, IIl.; 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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a very prolific 
high quality 
green pod bean 
of 
half-runner type 


We introduced this new Asgrow variety in 1947 pri- 
marily for the fresh market. Some of our canner friends, 
seeing its high yield, gave it a trial last year and it 
has proved to be of excellent canning quality. First 
field pickings are fully equal in yield to the best bush 
varieties and there is a heavy dividend of future pick- 
ings on the short half runners which develop. Try it! 


AVAILABLE ONLY ON FUTURE CONTRACT FROM 1949 CROP 


ASSOCIATEDSEED GROWERS, INC. 


Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 4 @ Los Angeles 21 e@ Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. “ Oakland 4 e Salinas * San Antonio 6 


Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 
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